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TURKISH FOLK STORIES ABOUT THE 
LIVES OF MINSTRELS’ 


By ILHAN BaAsG6z 


CCORDING TO THE TRADITION of Turkish folk literature the 
men who recite folksongs? and a certain kind of popular tale have 
been called asik since the fifteenth century. These asik [hereafter 

called minstrels] sing their own or other minstrels’ compositions and accompany 
themselves on a stringed instrument called a saz. These folksingers are usually 
brought up and live under nomadic or half-nomadic conditions around small 
provincial towns and villages. As soon as the minstrels come into contact with 
the literature of the cities, they lose what has been characteristic of them. 
They practice their art in public meeting places, in coffeehouses, in market 
places; at festivals for weddings or for circumcisions; and in private houses in 
the service of a bey or of an aga. In these places the minstrel finds satisfaction 
for himself by expressing his emotions and his excitement, and at the same time 
he earns the money he needs for his living. The influences of this social environ- 
ment to which the minstrels are obliged to adjust are strongly reflected in 
their works.* 

Although the name asik does not occur in the history of Turkish folk 
literature before the fifteenth century, ancestors, so to speak, of the asik are 
found. We know of the so-called ozan in several Turkish ethnic groups of the 
eleventh century. It is known that the epic poems which were performed by the 
ozan consisted of partly theatrical stories and were accompanied by an instru- 
ment called the kopuz, which is similar to the saz. The people looked upon these 
bards as saints. When the ozan lost the characteristics of nomadic life, they 
gradually became the minstrels of a sedentary way of life. 

After the fifteenth century, that is, after minstrels appeared in this society, 
a new branch of literature sprang up, that of the folk stories (halk hikd@yelert) 
born of a mixture of rhyme and prose. The recitation lasts three, five, seven, 
and sometimes nine, nights. One minstrel recites the prose sections. Those 


1 Translated by Alide Eberhard, Berkeley. 

*The Turkish folksongs are named according to the number of lines, the arrangement of 
thymes, and the number of syllables in a line. The two most frequent forms are called kosma 
and mani. The former consists of three or more stanzas of four lines each. There may be only 
one stanza. The number of syllables in a line is usually eleven. The rhymes are as follows: 
first stanza—a, b, c, d; second—d, d, d, b; third—e, e, e, b. The mani usually have seven 
syllables and consist of independent stanzas of four lines each. The rhymes are a, a, b, a. Poems 
describing events such as war, hailstorm, fire, epidemics are called destan. Poems dealing with 
love and nature are called giizelleme. Satirical poems and those containing social criticism are 
taslama. Poems expressing heroism and combats are ko¢aklama, while those speaking of death 
and other catastrophies are called agit. 

* This is a condensation of an article by Pertev N. Boratav in the Inénti Ansiklopedisit 
(Ankara). 
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passages of the story in which excitement and deep feelings are to be expressed 
are in poetic form. The same minstrel sings them in folksong fashion, accom. 
panying himself on the saz which hangs from his shoulder. When the minstre| 
with his instrument steps into the midst of his audience, it is like the perform. 
ance of a one-man stage play. The storytelling minstrel is actor, musician, 
reciter, and poet in one. The minstrel has a technique, customs, and a tradition 
of his own. Very often the audience must adjust to this tradition. 

According to their subjects, the Turkish folk stories can be classified in the 
following way: (A) Stories of heroism. Stories of this kind tell of the travels, 
battles, and romances of particularly strong, courageous, heroic, and militant 
types. A large number of Turkish folk stories about heroism forms a cycle 
around a popular hero named KGroglu. (B) Love stories. The heroes of these 
stories are not superior in courage and strength. The stories tell the love 
adventures of ordinary people. Some of the heroes have never lived in reality, 
but some are minstrels who have actually lived, as in [stories like] ‘‘Kerem and 
Asli,”’ “‘Asik Garib and Sah Senin,” ‘“‘Emrah and Selvi,” etc. Kerem, Asik 
Garib, and Emrah are minstrels who are known to have existed. The plots of 
Turkish folk stories are taken from real events, from biographies of minstrels, 
from legends, fairy tales, and from classically rhymed love stories. The latter 
passed on to Turkish literature from the Arabian and the Persian. 

This article will deal mainly with those stories of group B which tell of the 
lives of minstrels. Such stories exist even today in east Anatolia and are told 
by minstrels. 

The Turkish folk stories which tell of the lives of minstrels and include poems 
by these same minstrels can be reduced to one type: The minstrel, who is the 
hero, receives in his adolescence in a dream a love drink from an old saint or 
from Hizir Ilyas‘ and thereupon falls in love with a beauty. Often, the person 
who makes him drink the charm also shows him the girl, again in his dream. 
The love drink, in addition, gives the hero the ability to write poems.* The 
girl, on the other hand, also falls in love with the boy with the help of a love 
drink from the same saint. But there are hindrances between the two lovers. 
Either the girl lives far away and to find her the boy must travel afar and must 
undergo many adventures,® or the two live in the same place but are separated 
by class, wealth,’ or religion.* For such reasons, too, they are separated later, 

4 Translator’s note: Hizir or Hizir Ilyas is a famous saint, identified by some with Saint 
George, by others with ancient Near Eastern spring gods. According to present-day beliefs, 


Hizir appears before sunrise on a bridge or at a river on the day of the spring festival (Hidrelles) 
and grants the fulfillment of a wish. 

5 The motif of falling in love through a love drink can be found in varying forms. In stories 
which are told in villages and provincial towns, the drinking of a love drink is replaced by eating 
fresh fandir bread in a dream (this bread is baked in an earth oven); or by eating green beans in 
a dream; or by eating an apple in a dream; or drinking mevlit juice in a dream (mevliit is also 
the name of the festival in memory of Mohammed’s birth, at the end of which it is customary 
to drink fruit juice). This motif shows clearly how the environment brings about important 
changes. 

*In the story ‘“Siimmani and Giilperi,’’ the minstrel Siimmani’s sweetheart Giilperi lives 
in distant Badakhshan. To meet her, Siimmani undertakes long travels. Sahsenem, the dream 
girl of the minstrel Garip, who is himself from Tebris, lives in Tiflis. 

7 The minstrel Garip comes to Tiflis where his girl lives and wants to marry her. The girl's 
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and in order to come together again they go through various adventures. The 
hero is victorious in almost all of his adventures, sometimes thanks to the 
beauty of his songs® or to magic power, sometimes thanks to the help of the 
saint!? whom he sees in a dream and who rescues him by a miracle. As a 
result, all troubles are overcome, the lovers unite, and the story ends happily. 
Only in one story is the end different: Kerem and his beloved Asli cannot 
come together because the Armenian father of the girl forces her to don a 
magic gown in order to prevent her from marrying a Mohammedan. For the 
nuptial night the girl wears this gown, and Kerem, although he tries as hard 
as he can, is unable to unbutton the gown. Finally he is exhausted, the sun is 
dawning, the bridal night is about to end. Kerem exclaims, ‘‘Aah’’; out of his 
mouth breaks a flame and he burns up. His beloved Asli mourns beside his 
ashes; on the fourth day she tries to gather the ashes with her hair, her hair 
catches fire, and she, also, burns up. We know that those biographical and 
other Turkish folk stories which today have a happy ending did not end thus 
in former times, about a hundred years ago. But later minstrels changed these 
endings according to the wishes of their audiences." 





father is a rich merchant; Garip is poor. The girl’s father demands 300 gold lira of him for the 
girl. To earn this money Garip travels about for seven years. In the story “Emrah and Selvi,” 
the girl’s brothers, who do not wish to give such a noble maid as Selvi to a poor minstrel like 
Emrah, take her and her colored servants away. 

8In “Kerem and Asli,”’ religion separates the couple. Kerem is Moslem, Asli is Armenian. 
The girl’s father, an Armenian priest, will not give the girl toa Moslem and takes her to another 
place. In pursuit of her, Kerem wanders through all the towns of Anatolia. 

9 One day, when Kerem is travelling to find his sweetheart, he meets forty thieves who want 
to kill him. Kerem addresses them with a folksong; his life is saved by its beauty and by his 
masterful handling of the saz. Another day, when Kerem is on Mt. Siiphan, fog sinks on his 
path, nothing is to be seen, and he loses his way. Thereupon he sings a song with the result that 
the fog is lifted and the road again becomes clear. When the minstrel Garip is on his way to 
Tiflis where he expects to join his sweetheart, he comes to a mighty river. There is no bridge on 
which to cross. Garip takes his saz and sings a song, whereupon the water stops flowing, a 
path opens and, thus, he can continue his journey. 

10 By travelling seven years, the minstrel Garip has earned the money necessary for his 
marriage and now intends to return to his sweetheart’s locale. It will take him six months to 
travel from where he is (Aleppo) to his sweetheart’s home. But after one week he hears a rumor 
that his beloved Sahsenem is going to be married to somebody else. Immediately he takes a 
good horse and dashes off. But he rides with such speed that the horse soon explodes and dies. 
Thereupon the saint Hizir Ilyas who had given him the love drink comes to help him. He takes 
Garip behind him on his horse and in one moment carries him to the border of Tiflis, the girl’s 
homeland. In the story ‘‘Tufarkanli Abbas” the heroic minstrel springs into a well but is 
rescued by the saint who had given him the love drink in his dream. 

1 We possess exzmples of the audience’s deep concern for a favorite hero. Everybody knows 
that in the story Kerem dies and that he is not united with his beloved. Nevertheless, one day 
a minstrel who performed the story had the following experience when he was telling the story 
of Kerem at a party given by a bey. It was towards the end of the story, Kerem was about to 
burn up. Suddenly, one of the audience, a person of high rank, pulled out his pistol and 
threatened the minstrel with “Either you don’t kill Kerem or I kill you”; whereupon the 
minstrel found a way out and did not kill Kerem, who, then, was united with his maid. In 
south Anatolia, this minstrel is known as ‘‘the minstrel who does not kill Kerem” (Siikrii Elgin: 
Kerem ile Asli Hik@yesi, published by the Ministry of Education, Ankara, 1949). The story 
of Tufarkanli Abbas, which today ends happily, formerly ended with death. The two lovers 
are separated because the hero dies from a snake bite. But later, the minstrels changed this 
ending to unite the lovers. 
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Today’s biographical folk stories appear in three different forms: (t) A 
living minstrel composes and performs a folk story by combining his poems 
with events from his life. In these stories, the hero of the plot and the author of 
the poems and the prose are the same, namely, the minstrel. Of the living 
minstrels, Ali Izzet has put his life story in such a way.” (2) A second person, 
himself a minstrel, puts into the form of a folk story the poems of another 
minstrel and the current traditions about his life. This type of story appears 
only after the death of the hero himself and is composed by somebody who js 
very familiar with the hero’s life and with his poems. . . . Agahi Baba was a 
poet who lived fifty years ago. His life was made into a folk story by the minstrel 
Ali Izzet. (3) Stories whose authors are anonymous and which contain informa- 
tion about a deceased minstrel’s life and his poems—stories such as “Ercisli 
Emrah and Selvi,” “Asik Garip and Sahsenem,” ‘Kerem and Asli,”’ “Tufar- 
kanli Abas,” ‘‘Karaoglan and Ismikan Sultan,” ‘‘Minhaci and A@gelin.” 

The stories in groups I and 2 are only recent creations, recorded in written 
form, and have not become oral tradition. This is the reason for their being 
different from the typical folk stories. The latter are represented in group 3, 
whereas groups I and 2 form a direct link to the modern novel. 

It seems appropriate to give some details on the arrangement of stories in 
group I and, particularly, on Ali Izzet’s story. The minstrel Ali Izzet began 
to write his story in 1936 while he was in prison. At this time he had been writing 
poems for ten years, and he already had enough of them for a folk story. These 
poems had prose introductions explaining why they had been composed." 
Ali Izzet has now composed his story by combining the actual facts of his life 
with these poems, which through their introductory prose already have a 
biographical character. Furthermore, he arranged the material and filled in 
gaps with imaginary events and new poems. It is a mistake to think that this 
arranging is merely a supplementing and adjusting procedure. The prose 
section of a folk story is never the actual biography of the minstrel. The author 
changes the biographical data under the influence of three factors: (A) the 
tradition of the folk story, (B) the tendencies of the social environment in which 
the story is supposed to spread, and (C) the rules and necessities of the structure 
of folk stories. 

(A) Under the influence of the people’s preferences and tendencies, then, 
a folk-story tradition has developed during the past centuries, which has 
established this specific form of folk story. The plot and the hero have been 
shaped in response to the audience’s taste and beliefs. Turkish society believes 
that those minstrels who have drunk a magic drink in a dream and thereupon 
have begun to write poems are great men, that they are the real, the powerful, 
storytellers. The people love most of these minstrels, whom they call ‘‘minstrels 


2 Ali Izzet Ozkan is from the village of Héyiik, Sarkisla district, province of Sivas. He is 
forty years old and a farmer. We possess two unpublished versions of his story. 

13] myself have been present on several occasions when Ali Izzet performed these single 
“‘poems-plus prose.” Before beginning to sing a poem he would explain the event about which 
the poem was composed. And then, coming to the poem itself, he would refer to the hero as 
somebody other than himself with the words ‘‘Now let us see what Ali Izzet had to say,” thus 
putting himself into the position of a typical folk hero. 
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by the grace of God”’ (Hak asik). For this reason, almost all the heroes in the 
stories fall in love and begin to compose poetry as the result of a magic drink 
ina dream. Thus, under the influence of this tradition, Ali Izzet, too, is known 
as a poet who started to write poetry after being authorized by a saint. In 
reality, however, we know that he had many years of training and that he 
began to compose songs while learning to play the saz. In his folk story, Ali 
Izzet tells the circumstances of his birth as follows: A rich man had no sons. 
He went to one of the tekkes in the neighborhood, sacrificed a sheep and 
beseeched God." As a result of this, Ali Izzet was born. 

The birth of heroes due to a supernatural power is also a feature of the 
Turkish folk-story tradition. In reality, Ali Izzet was not born because of a 
religious sacrifice and he was not an only son, for it is known that he had 
brothers. In the Turkish folk stories, the heroes who fall in love through a 
magic drink never in their whole life fall in love with anyone whom they have 
not seen in a dream. The hero does not even glance at famous beauties when 
they are introduced to him. He wanders about only to find the one he saw in 
his dream, and endures a long-lasting migration. Thus, Ali Izzet also portrays 
in his story how he travelled across all Anatolia to find his beloved. But, in 
truth, he travelled about to earn money by playing his saz. One sees how the 
folk-story tradition has imbued Ali Izzet’s life with decisive power. Despite 
this, one can also see in new folk stories, similar to Ali Izzet’s story, that the 
folk-story tradition, which was formed for centuries according to the beliefs 
of the society, has been broken here and there as a consequence of new social 
conditions. For instance, Ali Izzet, who should not have anything to do with 
any girl except his beloved, in his story falls in love with a girl in every village 
to which he goes.!* Fully aware of this violation of the folk-story tradition, 
the minstrel feels compelled to explain that his love for all these girls is only 
platonic. But this, being a senseless explanation, does not lead anywhere. 
In one village, Ali Izzet, when he is again in love with a new girl, gets very 
excited about the girl’s body. He embraces her and wants to caress her breasts. 
Thereupon the girl says: “I thought you were a platonic lover. What, then, 
have you to do with my breasts?” Tradition and social conditions really collide 
in this conflict. The tradition goes on, but at the same time new tendencies 
and beliefs are about to break it. 

(B) The beliefs of the community in which a folk story lives and develops 
also lead to changes of the biographical data when these data become a folk 
story. The hero of the story, Ali Izzet, comes from an Alevi village.’* According 
to the beliefs of the Alevi, a man who wants to compose songs must go to the 


4“ Tekke is the burial sanctuary of any great religious man who is regarded as a saint. 
When people want help for any purpose from one of the deceased holy men, they go to his 
tomb, sacrifice a sheep, a goat, or some other animal, and distribute the meat among the poor. 

8 Although Ali Izzet says in his story that he left his home village because of a certain pretty 
Blue-eyes, the number of his sweethearts increases to more than three or four. In south Ana- 
tolia he falls in love with a Turkman girl; some time later he wants to enter the village of a 
Yériik maid; near Sivas he loves a farmer’s daughter. 

16 The Alevi are one of the heterodox Islamic orders. In Anatolia, Turks who belong to it 
represent a minority. 
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sanctuary of Haci Bektas and pray for permission.’ In that version of py 
story which he tells in his home village, Ali Izzet states that he became a poet 
only after having got permission in the sanctuary of Haci Bektas. In the version 
which is used in other districts where the people are ignorant of his Village's 
beliefs, he tells that he began to compose poetry after falling in love with 
beautiful girl. This alteration derives from the singer’s obligation to adjust 
the story to the tendencies of his audience. 

(C) There are certain particularities in the structure of folk stories. Fo, 
instance, the inserted poems must be logically imbedded. It is sometime 
difficult to find the right place for a poem. Therefore, under the obligation of 
the structure, some alterations in the hero’s biography are necessary when it 
is being made into a story. The greater the number of poems in a story, the 
more the story is evaluated as beautiful. That is why Ali Izzet wanted to 
incorporate into his story most of his poems. To place skilfully so many poems 
(about one hundred) was extremely difficult, and he felt compelled to make 
some changes in the prose sections in favor of the poems. Such changed parts 
occupy quite a space in his story. 

The authors of typical folk stories of group 3 are today forgotten, and the 
narrators of such stories believe that the authors never existed. According to 
my opinion, it is a mistake to believe that folk stories developed ‘‘by them- 
selves” and that no individual author can be found for these stories which 
represent a great part of the Turkish folk stories. To understand their develop- 
ment, it is necessary to say a few words about the characteristics of the poems 
of the minstrels. The minstrels in Turkish folk literature almost always compose 
their poems about a specific small or great event. They also explain briefly 
to which particular event the song refers. This explanation is supposed to make 
the audience understand more easily. For this reason, the poems very often 
are introduced by a prose section. The combination of such a short and simple 
poem with a prose section represents the simplest pattern of a folk story. 
Before a contemporary minstrel sings his poems, he also tells in these explana- 
tions something about his life.'!* These ‘‘poems plus prose’ are first performed 
by the author himself and later spread through his disciples and friends over 
various social environments. With this spread the first departure from the 
real events, that is, from the biographical data, takes place. This is an inevitable 
consequence of the oral circulation of these folk poems and the biographical 
data connected with them. But it is not easy to explain all the changes only 
in this way. Rather, the alterations have two origins, namely, the psychological 
conditioning by the minstrel’s quality, influence, and power; and the social 
conditioning by the minstrel’s wish to please and to adjust to the audience. 

It is a fact that most minstrels themselves change their own biographical 


17 The saint Haci Bektas, who lived in the thirteenth century, was a great religious figure. 
The Alevi regard him as the founder of their doctrine. His tomb and sanctuary are in the village 
of Haci Bektas, Kirsehir Province. 

18 The contemporary minstrels also recite according to that tradition. The minstrels, Efkari 
from Artvin and Talibi from Sarkisla, whose lives have not yet become folk stories, always 
give biographical information about themselves when they sing their own songs. In case 4 
story should be composed, these segments would be ready-made episodes. 
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data even before the composition has been taken over by another minstrel. 
Of the contemporary minstrels, Talibi Coskum tells one event of his life in the 
following way: When he strolled through Ankara one day, his way led him to 
Hacettepe.’ In the park he met a beautiful woman. At once he sang some 
songs telling her that he was in love with her. The woman replied in the same 
way in poetic form. Thereupon he wanted a kiss from her, and she fulfilled his 
wish. Clearly, this event is pure fantasy because Turkish society does not 
permit under any circumstances that a man and a woman meet in public in 
such a way and kiss. Here, the composer has consciously invented. In the first 
place, he wanted to show that his poems and personality are so powerful that 
a woman can be conquered immediately. Secondly, he wanted to arouse the 
curiosity of the audience by bringing a woman into the story and by making 
her sing. 

These ‘“‘poems plus prose’’ which the hero-minstrel himself invented as the 
first deviations from the truth are carried on in the same way after his death. 
Furthermore, the prose section takes in legendary motives. One may indeed 
say that this ‘‘legendizing”’ process plays a great role among the disciples who, 
as a rule, live in the minstrel’s company. Obviously, from their affection and 
admiration for their masters, the disciples easily turn the life data of the 
minstrels into legends. Sometimes, from a single poem which describes a single 
adventure, a full folk story is developed by increasing the number of poems 
and adventures and by adding prose sections with other adventures concerning 
the minstrel’s life. 

With the folk literature thus resulting at our disposal today, we can docu- 
ment this development very well.?° The simple or the more complex ‘‘poems 
plus prose,’’ the ballads (bozlak) and the partly rhymed anecdotes, which are 
circulated among the population through storytellers and minstrels, form the 
basic material for a folk story immediately after the death of a minstrel. 
To bring this material into the form of a folk story merely requires that a 
minstrel begin to work with it. By collecting and arranging the poems about a 
minstrel and the data circulating about his life, a folk story is created by a 
storyteller or by a minstrel who is familiar with the minstrel’s life and with the 
tradition of folk stories. 

But as the folk stories live in oral tradition, the author is frequently for- 


” Translator’s note: A hill south of the old city of Ankara, now a public park which is 
visited mainly by the lower class. 

” Besides the ‘‘poems-plus-prose,”’ the simplest examples of biographical data in connection 
with poems are in south Anatolia. They are ballads (boz/ak) and consist of one or several poems 
with an explanatory prose section. But their main feature is always the poem: the prose section 
is of secondary importance without any function other than to make the poem more compre- 
hensible. The ballad may include not only one poem but two, three, or four poems with accord- 
ingly complex prose sections. We also possess fragments of folk literature which, although 
incomplete, have all the characteristics of a folk story and describe important scenes from a 
minstrel’s life in the fashion of a complete folk story. Fragmentary stories about the lives of the 
two minstrels Senlik and Siimmani, who died about sixty years ago, are told today by minstrels 
in east Anatolia; for instance, they tell of the minstrel Siimmani’s travels in the Crimea or of 
the minstrel Senlik’s contest against Izani. These fragments have all the characteristics of the 
folk stories, but they do not tell the entire story of the minstrel’s life. 
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gotten. That is why it is said that the ancient typical folk stories did not have 
an individual author. Indeed, it is incorrect to regard the author of a folk story 
in exactly the same light as one does the author of a piece of modern literature 
such as a novel. Most of the material forming the story already exists and js 
at the disposal of the story-author. In the poems, which are to be part of the 
story, the composer makes no changes. He has to work them into the story s0 
that they come directly from the hero’s lips. The folk-story tradition never 
forgives poets who change poems or recite incorrectly. Also the biographical 
data of the hero are known to the author, and, again, in arranging the story 
he cannot make major changes. The author’s work consists in selecting the 
poems, arranging the biographical data, and making adjustments to the folk. 
story tradition. 

We possess a good example to illustrate the formation of a typical folk story 
of group 3. The life of the minstrel Minhaci, who died in 1901, is today a 
typical folk story.*! It is performed by minstrels at festivals and in public 
recreational places. When Minhaci was seventeen or eighteen he married a 
neighborhood girl named Emine. But a short time after, when it became 
obvious that he was impotent, his wife left him and married a young man in 
a neighboring village. A large percentage of Minhaci’s poems is devoted to that 
episode. During his lifetime Minhaci himself, to make people understand better, 
commented on these poems, which dealt with the time before his marriage as 
well as that after the separation, and he sang parts of the episode mentioned. 
Up to 1939, Minhaci’s published poems had not developed into a folk story, 
and only traces of this episode were noticeable here and there in the oral 
tradition. Up to that time, nothing in the collected material on Minhaci points 
to a folk story, not even in the biographical poems. Those who have studied in 
the area where Minhaci lived have heard much gossip about his life. But only 
within the last ten years have they discovered a complete story. During the 
forty or fifty years after Minhaci’s death, the poetical tradition around his 
life developed and circulated. A master minstrel who knew the entire material 
brought the fragments together, arranged them, and worked them into a folk 
story. This arranger is perhaps still alive. Who he is, is unknown, but this 
anonymous author may be discovered any moment by a study in the area 
of Sivas. No matter who they may be, all the famous minstrels know the 
story of Minhaci.” 

A large percentage of the elements of Turkish biographical folk stories is 
taken from the lives of Turkish minstrels. There is much similarity between 
the minstrel’s social status and the circumstances described in his story.” 

* Minhaci (1862-1901) is from the village Deliktas, Sivas Province. He made his living by 
farming and sheepherding. His father was the famous minstrel Ruhsat from Deliktas. 

2 The minstrel who tells the story of Minhaci best is Omer from the village of Savcun, 
Sivas Province. But so far I have not met him personally. 

23 The minstrels in the stories, exactly as during their actual lifetime, make their living under 
difficulties and belong to the poor, although heroes like Kerem and Garip are introduced to us 
as sons of a bey or a sultan: Kerem, son of the shah of Isfahan; Garip, child of a rich merchant. 
But immediately at the beginning of the story the heroes lose their wealth and social status, and 
all through the story they live as any other minstrel with no other possessions except their 
saz and their songs. 
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The most important part of the story, that is, the travels, comes from the 
minstrel’s actual life. Every minstrel travels across most of Anatolia, usually 
to make money, sometimes just for the pleasure of travelling. The long travels 
in the stories reflect the minstrel’s actual life.“ The geographical names in 
stories are those of provinces which have played a role in the minstrel’s life. 
And, also, the frequent episodes in which the hero must prove his talent against 
other minstrels in public contests are those of the minstrel’s actual life trans- 
ferred from reality into the story.”® 

After the folk stories become oral tradition through the minstrel’s lips and 
his instrument, they change in the same way that all other folklore changes. 
Every singer performs a story in a different version from those of his prede- 
cessors, and, thus, numerous versions appear. It would be going too far in 
this article to study the changes due to oral transmission, to compare the 
various versions, and to investigate the relations between the performing 
minstrel, his social environment, and the author of the story.?® Suffice it to 
say, some sections in folk stories change when they are transferred to the 
environment of new performers and new audiences. The folkloristic character 
of the Turkish folk stories derives from this circumstance. At the same time, 
some sections remain more or less unchanged in every performance. These 
sections represent the contribution of the original author of the story. The 
minstrels are careful to leave the majority of the poems unchanged, because 
they are the personal creations of specific poets. 


Formerly, University of Ankara, 
Ankara, Turkey 


* Although in reality the minstrel travels for economic reasons, in a story he travels to meet 
his beloved. The economic reason becomes secondary. 

*5 In the life of minstrels the episode of the contest is important. To show his power a minstrel 
must enter into competition with other minstrels and must be victorious. The contest between 
two minstrels follows a definite tradition. The two take their saz and sing to each other questions 
and riddles in poetic form. Whoever is first unable to find a poetic answer loses and hands his 
instrument to the master minstrel. This contest-episode occurs in almost every biographical 
folk story. A minstrel who travels a great deal may, everywhere he goes, enter a contest with 
several other minstrels and win every time. 

**For detailed material on this question see Pertev N. Boratav, Turk halk hikéyeleri ve 
halk hikdyeciligi (Ankara, 1946). 











Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE: 1952 


The Jo Stafford Prize is offered for the best treatises on some subject or aspect 
of American folklore written by students regularly enrolled in American universi- 
ties at any time during 1952. Undergraduates and graduates may compete. 
Papers must be written up in publishable form and submitted as pieces of 
original research, whether field collecting or investigation of some other type. 
Theses, dissertations, and term reports seriously studying American folklore 
materials, and meeting the above requirements, are eligible for consideration. 
With each manuscript must be sent a letter telling when, where, and how the 
material was gathered or studied; also detailing the help received from others in 
suggestion, bibliographical guidance, etc. Manuscripts must be typed, double- 
spaced, on good quality paper. First prize, $125; second prize, $75; third prize, 
$50. Winning manuscripts become the property of The American Folklore 
Society; others will be returned only if postage ts included. Manuscripts must 
be in the hands of the chairman of the judging committee, Professor Samuel P. 
Bayard, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, on or before 
January 15, 1953. 
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A TENTATIVE STUDY OF A TYPICAL 
FOLK LYRIC: 
“GREEN GROWS THE LAUREL” 


By TRISTRAM P. CoFFIN 


YRIC SONG OFFERS A TREMENDOUS CHALLENGE to scholars 

interested in bibliographical and historical explanations of folk material. 

With its endlessly wandering groups of stanzas, interchange of cliché, 

and lack of plotted action, folk lyric often appears beyond definition and even 

description. As a field for study, it seems to have scared off and discouraged 

scholars. Yet such should not be the case. If one isn’t too bothered by the 

necessity of coming to concrete conclusions, one can learn much about oral 

transmission as a whole, particularly about folksong travel, by tackling these 
lyrics one by one, group by group. 

To demonstrate work that may be done and problems that may be en- 
countered, I have chosen ‘Green Grows the Laurel,’’ an excellent piece to 
work with, for study here. One of the most popular songs of this country, 
appearing from Vermont to Texas and from radio to the field, it follows the 
characteristic, almost plotless pattern of lyric accumulation as it attracts 
and utilizes stanzas that are common to dozens of other songs. In addition, 
the artistic use of its plant symbolism and the division of versions into groups 
have been widely misunderstood or ignored. 

Because so much of the material of this lyric occurs in other songs, the most 
efficient way to approach it is through the choruses of the various texts. Only 
these recurring and relatively consistent lines can be called unique to this 
lyric. Loosely, they divide into the ‘‘we’ll renew” (group A) stanzas and the 
“lhope” (group B) stanzas. Before the problems of plant symbolism, emotional 
shift, and accumulation, associated with this lyric, can take focus, further 
divisions will be made. However, subsequent groupings will take care of them- 
selves as the history of the song clarifies. 

The Cox A and Randolph A texts? contain the typical group A chorus and 
represent a British tradition of the song. Cox A is given here.® 


1 This paper was read at the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of The American Folklore Society, 
Detroit, Dec. 27, 1951. The Greig manuscript material was obtained through Bertrand Bronson, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

*J. Harrington Cox, Folksongs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 417; Vance 
Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, 4 vols. (Columbia, Mo., 1946-50), I, 273. 

*The Randolph A text differs in that, while st. 1, 3, 4 are substantially the same as Cox A, 
st. I, 2, 4 respectively, there is no chorus and no equivalent of Cox A, st. 3. Randolph A, st. 
2, however, is an equivalent of the Cox A chorus. Line by line the two variants are markedly 
Close. 
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1. I have oftentimes wondered how women loved men, 
But I oftimes have wondered how men could love them; 
They will love you a little and give your heart ease, 
And when your back’s on them, they’ll love who they please. 


Chorus. Then green grows the laurel, and so does the rue; 
How sad’s been the day I parted from you! 
But at our next meeting our love we'll renew; 
We'll change the green laurel for the origin blue. 


2. Some will love a short love, and others love long, 
Some will love a weak love, and others love strong; 
Some will love a short love, and others love long, 
And some will love an old love till the new love comes in. 


3. I wrote my love a letter all bounded in pain; 
She wrote me another all bounded the same: 
Say, “You may keep your promise and I will keep mine; 
We'll change the green laurel for the origin blue.” 


4. On the top of yon mountain, where the green grass doth grow, 
Way down in yon valley, where the still waters flow, 
I saw my old true love, and she had proved true; 
We changed the green laurel for the origin blue. 


The group A chorus is distinguished by the mention of rue along with laurel, 
by the certainty that ‘‘we’ll renew’’ our love, and by the use of the colors 
orange and blue. Most often the whole text is sung as by a man. As is frequent 
in this tradition, the ‘‘some will love short” stanza is present. 

That the material is British and not American in origin can almost go without 
saying. Because the texts collected in the United States are from informants of 
British stock and many lyrics nearly identical to the American version occur all 
over England, the geographical distribution and the relationship to broadsheet 
material discount a west to east migration.‘ Native American song hasn't 
spread that broadly and firmly in Britain. 

A more difficult and interesting problem is the relationship of the plant 
symbolism to the emotional tone of the chorus. The group A songs have been 
characterized as ‘‘we’ll renew’”’ texts partially on such easily observed evidence, 
as in the Cox A example quoted, of lines 2 and 3 of the chorus, line 4 of stanza 3, 
and line 4 of stanza 4.5 There is no doubt in the singer’s mind that the love 
affair will or has ended happily. The man gets the girl, and the chorus stresses 
this again and again. However, this emotional core of the lyric is further 
emphasized when the listener is fully aware of the plant symbolism. 

Most scholars working with group A texts have recognized that the three 
plants, laurel, rue, and origin, mentioned in the song, are related to the love 
story, but none has utilized his knowledge to any extent. Belden, quoting a 

4 Frank Kidson, ‘Folk Songs from Yorkshire,” Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 1, p. 249; 
Cecil Sharp, “Songs Collected in Various Counties,’’ Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 5, Pp. 79; 


and J. Evans’ stall print, Long-Lane, London: Harvard Library, 25242.73*. 
5 The Randolph A text gains an identical effect, although the arrangement of the lines differs. 
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broadside printed by Bebbington of Manchester,® “This maid she was a virgin / 
And did the laurel wear. / .............. / For I mean to live a virgin / And 
still the laurel wear!” stresses that laurel symbolizes virginity, and, except 
for a subsequent remark that rue indicates the “‘opposite’’ (a belief which I 
don’t think holds for this lyric), leaves his discussion there. Likewise, Randolph’ 
suggests in rather confused notes that the words “orange and blue” are prob- 
ably related to “origin blue’ (or bastard marjoram).* Although his notes 
stress the relationship of bastard marjoram to thyme, he does not apply the 
knowledge to the song.® 

That laurel is related to virginity is vitally important to the meaning of the 
lyric. Traditionally the symbol of faithful love and the return of an errant lover, 
laurel when mentioned in the chorus sets the emotional tone of the song. Laurel 
is widely used as a love charm and to create love dreams on St. Valentine’s 
Day; when burned it can cause an errant lover to return.!° Rue has similar 
significance. Perhaps in direct opposition to Belden’s statement of its rela- 
tionship to promiscuity, rue in England frequently symbolized abstinence from 
promiscuity, being recommended as a diet to prevent dissipation and so 
symbolize a lover’s fidelity."' Its associated symbols of grief, pity, and forgive- 
ness are not inharmonious with this interpretation. 

The symbolism of origin blue-bastard marjoram-thyme is also vital to the 
proper interpretation of ‘“‘Green Grows the Laurel.” Both marjoram, which 
has crowned many a marriage bed, and thyme are closely related to fertility 
and virility. Cox ” prints a song entitled ‘“The Green Willow Tree’’ (‘‘The 
Sprig of Thyme”’) that has the following lines: 


6 Harvard Library, 25242.27*, under the title ‘‘Cupid’s Garden.” Reference in H. M. Belden, 
Ballads and Songs (University of Missouri Studies, 15, Columbia, Mo., 1940), 490. 

7Randolph, 1946, I, 272. 

®See Cox, 1925, p. 417, note on text A. “Origin” is seen as a mispronunciation of ‘‘orange.”’ 
Cox is in error here. ‘‘Orange’”’ represents the substitution of a familiar word for one that, 
sounding similar, has become archaic. (See also the text with the words ‘‘Oregon blue’’ collected 
in California by John Greenway, Rutgers University.) ‘‘Origin’’ surely refers to a plant. Herbs 
of the genus Origanum, often called ‘‘origane” and “origin,” being closely related to herbs 
of the genus Marjorana, are frequently called “bastard marjoram.” For evidence that such 
words as “orange and blue” may also refer to plants, check Randolph, 1946, I, 272, for the 
old Missouri children’s rime: ‘‘Teeter, totter, bread and water, / Christen the Catholics one by 
one, / If that won’t do, we'll cut ’em in two / And bury them under the orange and blue!” 

* Randolph, 1946, I, 272, refers to Edmund Spenser’s The Faerie Queen, canto 2, |. 40, 
where the witch rubs her body for a skin cure with origane and thyme. See Gerardi’s Herball 
(1597), p. 542, for the use of origane (bastard marjoram) to cure scabby skin. See Langland’s 
Garden of Health (1633), p. 453, for the use of thyme in similar cases. Check canto 1, |. 205, in 
The Faerie Queen for proof that the witch is curing scabby skin. 

10 The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 2 vols., 
ed. Maria Leach (New York, 1949-50), II, 609. 

1 Belden, 1940, correctly notes that rue indicates the presence of promiscuity, but only as 
the cure inevitably indicates the ailment. When rue was tended as a chastity test for a travelling 
lover, the plant was in a sense a preventative for, rather than a symbol of, infidelity. 

® Cox, 1925, p. 415; see also Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939), 
p. 87, and Jean Thomas, Devil's Ditties (Chicago, 1931), p. 102; also of interest is Gavin Greig’s 
Folksongs of the Northeast (Peterhead, Scotland, 1909-14), sec. LX XXIV, “The Rue and the 
Thyme,” where the symbolism of “keeping rue and keeping thyme” indicates the lover's 
fidelity. 
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Once I had plenty of thyme, 

I could cherish the night and the day, 

Until a saucy soldier chanced to pass along, 
And he stole all my thyme away, (three times) 
Until a saucy soldier chanced to pass along, 
And he stole all my thyme away. 


Rosemary and thyme are related to the fertility dreams of St. Agnes Eve and 
are frequently used in choruses of riddle songs that are probably, like many 
riddles themselves, close to fertility rites. In one English text of Child 2 
the ancient carol refrain words “holly” (male) and “ivy” (female) are substi- 
tuted for rosemary and thyme.” 

From this evidence we conclude that the lines ‘But at our next meeting 
our love we'll renew, / We'll change the green laurel for the origin blue” and 
‘“‘We changed the green laurel for the origin blue’’ mean that the time for 
laurel is or was over, the time for thyme is or was here, the lover will or did 
return, and the affair will be or was consummated. There is no room for doubt. 

Taking the “‘we’ll renew” texts as a whole, then, we find that a man who has 
left his sweetheart is concerned, but not really worried, over the possibility 
of unfaithfulness. True love will win. The stanzas that accumulate about the 
core of the chorus of these two songs take on this atmosphere of certainty, or, 
at worst, as in the “‘some will love a short love’’ stanza, are merely cogitations 
on the possibilities of unfaithfulness. 

The choruses of the group B or “I hope” songs subdivide into two very 
similar traditions: the Scottish versions represented by Greig’s and Ord's 
identical lines :" 


Green grows the laurel, and sweet falls the dew, 
Sorry was I, love, when parting from you; 

But by our next meeting I hope you'll prove true 
And change the green laurel to the violet so blue. 


and the American versions typified by the Missouri stanza :!° 


Green grows the laurel all sparkling with dew, 

I’m sorry, my love, for the parting with you. 

I will stay our next meeting and hope you'll prove true; 
We'll change the green laurel for the red, white, and blue. 


In both traditions the chorus is distinguished by the use of ‘‘all sparkling with 
dew”’ (sweet so falls the dew) in place of the more meaningful ‘‘rue”’ of group 


13 Alfred Williams, Folksongs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), pp. 221-222. 

14 Greig, 1909-14, sec. LX X; John Ord, Bothy Songs and Ballads (Paisley, Scotland, 1930), 
p. 182. The Greig and Ord texts are alike, even to stanza order. Greig’s informant, William 
Carle of Bothgate, got the song from Shetland fishergirls. At the time Greig knew of no other 
Scottish texts, although he mentions the “rue and orange and blue” text which F. Kidson of 
Leeds obtained in north England and printed in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society. Later he 
found more versions. See the Greig MS. at Aberdeen, now available on microfilm at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. This MS., in addition to the texts referred to, has three other 
texts, two with music. 

18 Belden, 1940, p. 490, text A. 
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A. The symbolic ‘‘orange and blue”’ is replaced by the less pertinent “‘violets 
so blue” or “red, white, and blue,’”’ and the best the singer can do is hope 
the next meeting will prove true. In Scotland the song is usually sung as by a 
man; in America as by a girl. The associated stanzas are varied and many; 
most frequent are “‘why women love men,” ‘“‘wrote my love a letter,” “she 
passes My window,” and “I once had a sweetheart.” 

The group B texts certainly represent more recent stall modifications of the 
group A lines. How and where the adaptations were made is a difficult problem 
that I will approach later. But the change did occur and is reflected in several 
fused texts that survive. Every fused text seems to be a group A song that is 
moving toward or has suffered inroads from group B material. The four which 
| have encountered have ‘‘we’ll renew’’ stanzas—some modified, some pure. 

The Evans broadside “‘Can’t You Love Whom You Please”’ uses the group A 
chorus as a stanza in a song of lost and possibly rejected love.'® 


1. When first in this country a stranger I came 
In fair Dublin city, that place of great fame, 
It was my misfortune a fair one to see 
That was the beginning of my misery. 


2. I have often times wonder’d how men could love maids 
And a thousand times wonder’d how maids could love them; 
But they are deceitful, the truth I will tell, 
I'll never love a young man till he loves as well. 


3. The man that says little I am sure he is best, 
And he that says nothing his heart is at rest, 
He lives by experience, his heart tells him so, 
Every one to their own love, I know what I know. 


4. Green grows the laurel and so does the rue, 
How sorry was I when I parted from you, 
The next happy meeting our joy may renew, 
So I changed the green willow for orange and blue. 


5. Ocan’t you love little, O can’t you love long, 
O can’t you love a new one till the old one returns; 
Can’t you tell him you love him, his mind for to please, 
And when his back’s turn’d, can’t you love whom you please? 


The accumulated stanzas are much like those usually found in group B songs. 
The “chorus stanza,’’ while using rue and orange and blue, substitutes a more 
conventional willow for the laurel; reads ‘‘our joy may renew” rather than 
the more certain ‘‘our joy we'll renew’’; and is sung as by a girl. 

The Sharp-Karpeles and the Gardner-Chickering texts, which are almost 
word for word alike, have a similar temper.!” 

16 See n. 4. 

"This text is quoted from Cecil Sharp and Maud Karpeles, English Folksongs from the 
Southern Appalachians, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1932), II, 211. Emelyn E. Gardner and Geraldine J. 


Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1939), p. 101, include a text 
that is identical except for 1. 3, st. 4, “I can walk as shy by her as she can by me.” 
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1. So fare you well, fathers, and fare you well, mothers, 
Adieu to my sisters, likewise to my brothers; 
I’m going far away my fortune to try. 
Whene’er I think on you how sorry am I. 


Chorus. So green grows the laurel and so does the rue, 
How sorry am I I parted with you. 
Against the next meeting our joys we’ll renew, 
We'll change the green laurel to the orange and blue. 


2. I oftentimes wondered how girls could love men, 
I oftentimes have wondered how men could love them. 
By long and experience I very well know 
I'll follow my true love wherever he goes. 


3. I wrote my love a letter in red, rosy pine, 
She wrote me an answer and that was in time, 
Saying: Keep your red roses and I’ll save my thyme (time?); 
Just write to your true love and I will to mine. 


4. I’ve silver in pocket and money enough, 
And since it’s no better, I’m glad it’s no worse. 
I looked upon her, she looked upon me. 
I can live single, contented as she. 


The chorus is clearly of the group A tradition, as are the survival of the word 
“‘thyme’’!’ and the fact that a man seems to be singing. However, the accom- 
panying stanzas are similar in tone to those of group B. As the chorus is actually 
inconsistent in light of the whole song, the text has certainly undergone con- 
tamination, judging from the nature of the lines, through contact with printers 
or printed songs. 

The Randolph B lyric offers no real problem.'!® A ‘‘some will love short” 
stanza and a “‘we’ll renew”’ chorus are together in the best group A tradition. 
The only eccentricities are the rime ‘‘red, white, and blue’’ where ‘‘orange and 
blue” would normally appear and the fact that the song is sung as by a girl. 
Both modifications, easy to comprehend, are probably recent. 

The plant symbolism also indicates a modification, especially in the rela- 
tionship of the plants to the differing emotional tempers of the two traditions. 
What is fitting for the certainty of happy love has less pertinence for a rejected 
love. The earlier words have been garbled into mere colors. In England and 
America of, say, 1800, origin blue, thyme, laurel, and rue had no particular 
meaning to the average singer. More up-to-date, if more conventional, symbols 
were used—violets (symbolic of sadness) and patriotic colors (symbolic of 
war and so of parting) replaced origin blue;?° lilacs (symbolic of broken vows 


18 The Sharp-Karpeles speculation (see 1. 3, st. 3) on “time” as a possible substitute for 
‘‘thyme’”’ is erroneous, if not because of the association of thyme with this song, because the 
same line using ‘‘thyme” appears in the Michigan text (Gardner and Chickering, 1939, p. 101). 

19 Randolph, 1946, I, 273-274. 

20 See Ord, 1930, p. 182, and Greig, 1909-14, sec. LXX, for “violets”; see Belden A-C, 
Randolph C, and most other American texts for “red, white, and blue.” 
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and spinsterhood) and even violets replaced laurel;” and the rather poetic 
dew replaced rue. Perhaps had not laurel been a title word, it would have been 
yaried more often. In the Evans broadside, quoted earlier, laurel shows its 
lack of power, as the willow (symbolic of mourning and rejection) replaces it 
in the final line for no particular artistic gain. In the Cox B version the opening 
line reads ‘‘Green grows the wild island and so does the rose.”” In other texts 
laurel becomes ‘‘green bushes,”’ “green and yellow,” or a part of a bouquet 
with red roses (symbolic of love) and sweet violets that grow blue.”* Rue, too, 
had it not been a rime word, might have had a more significant modification 
than dew. In a Gloucestershire text, yew (symbolic of sadness and mourning) 
is used.” 

Finally, the same switch in emotional tenor is in the stanzas that have 
progressively gathered about the ‘‘we’ll renew” and then “I hope’’ stanzas. 
Even the lines used in the Cox A text, quoted earlier, to indicate renewal of 
love occur in the ‘‘red, white, and blue” songs,?> modified to fit the less happy 
tone of the lyric.*® Aji show close relationship to the nineteenth-century 
“rejected love’’ stall material. 

The “‘some will love short” lines, found in group A but never, perhaps, in 
group B,”’ correspond closely to material common to “The Waggoner’s Lad,’””8 
to “The New River Shore,’’® to ‘“Forsaken,’’*° and to other ‘‘rejected love”’ 
lyrics. In ‘‘Forsaken’’ are these lines: 


Green leaves they will wither and branches decay, 

And the promise of a young man will soon fade away. 
Oh, I can live likely! Oh, I can live long! 

I can love an old sweetheart till a new one comes along. 


Similar stanzas in songs like ‘“The Rejected Lover” and ‘‘Nancy from London,” 
although not stressing the ‘‘some will love short” motif, often mention laurel. 


O it’s green grows the laurel on the tops of them small, 
Once I had a sweetheart both slender and tall; 


1 For “‘lilacs’’ see Lynn Riggs’ play Green Grow the Lilacs, I, 1; Randolph D; and Margaret 
Boni, The Fireside Book of Folksong (New York, 1947), p. 147. An unpublished North Carolina- 
Kentucky version sung by D. K. Wilgus has ‘‘violets.” 

® Cox, 1925, pp. 417-418. 

% See the unpublished texts collected by MacEdward Leach in Newfoundland and by Garvin 
Greig in Scotland (Greig, MSS., sec. LV, p. 29), and those published by Arthur P. Hudson, 
“Ballads and Songs from Mississippi,’’ JA F, 39 (1926), 147. 

* Sharp, Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 5, p. 70. 

5 For example, Hudson, 1926, p. 147. 

*6 In the Evans stall print above, the lines can be interpreted to indicate either renewal or 
rejection. 

27 “Some will love short”’ stanzas, to my knowledge, appear only in group A songs. See Cox A 
and Randolph A. However, as so little material is available a definitive statement would be 
foolish, 

*® George Lyman Kittredge, ‘Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky,’ JAF, 20 (1907), 
268-269. 

*°W. Roy MacKenzie, Ballads and Sea-Songs from Nova Scotia (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 
p. 138. 

30 E. C. Perrow, ‘Songs and Rhymes from the South,” JAF, 28 (1915), 170. 
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Green roses will wither and sweet lilies decay, 
And the red rose will bloom in the sweet month of May.*! 


That O’Conor’s collection of Irish Com-all-ye’s® has this stanza in almost 
identical] form, except that the first line reads ‘“Then green grows the laurel and 
so does the rue,” stresses further how closely the laurel-rue symbols were 
becoming associated with ‘‘rejected love’’ songs. 

The other accumulated lines in both group A and group B texts pose no 
disturbing questions. Belden states that the ‘‘Green Grows the Laurel” chorus 
has formed a fairly stable union with the ‘‘why women love men” lines.* It js 
true that the British texts (group A)* use only the characteristic chorus and 
this stanza. It occurs again in the American ‘orange and blue” songs of 
Randolph and Cox and in most group B lyrics. In broadside tradition the 
stanza appears in Evans’ “‘Can’t You Love Whom You Please’’; begins a 
gypsy “‘laurel’s’”’ text in Songs of the Open Road;* and is paralleled by lines in 
The Irish Transport.*® These adaptable four lines fit a “rejected love’’ song 
as well as a “‘certainty”’ text. 

The “wrote my love a letter’’ stanza, common to many songs, is paralleled 
in Greig’s texts of “The Rue and the Thyme.’’*’ The opening two lines of 
Creighton’s second chorus,** 


You drink the sherry and I'll drink the wine, 

As you write to your love and I’ll write to mine, 

And it’s at the next meeting I hope you’ll pull through, 
And change the green laurel for the red, white, and blue. 


resemble material in Ord’s ‘‘The Rose and the Thyme”’ and in Greig’s “The 
Rue and the Thyme,” just mentioned.*® The similarity in plant symbolism 
between these songs and ‘‘Green Grows the Laurel” easily explains the overlap. 

Even though they appear, in ‘Green Grows the Laurels,”’ in a stanza that 
affirms the faith of the lovers, the ‘‘way down in yon valley” lines that conclude 
Randolph A, stanza 4, and Cox A, stanza 4, also have histories of frequent 
occurrence in ‘‘rejected love” songs such as ‘“The Waggoner’s Lad,” “The 
Green Mountain,” and ‘‘The Streams of Lovely Nancy.’’° 

Beyond this, the other stanzas that accumulate in ‘‘Green Grows the Laurels” 
are common broadside material, to be found almost at random for the searching. 


31 Elisabeth B. Greenleaf and Grace Y. Mansfield, Ballads and Songs of Newfoundland 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1924), p. 75; “Nancy from London,” text B, st. 5. Text A, st. 5, is almost 
identical. See also Sharp-Karpeles, 1932, II, 96, ‘‘The Rejected Lover,” text B, st. 6. 

32 Manus O’Conor, Irish Com-all-ye’s (New York, 1901), p. 52. 

33 Belden, 1940, p. 490. 

% Kidson, Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 1, p. 246; Sharp, 5, p. 70. 

35 Alice E. Gillington, Songs of the Open Road (London, 1911), p. 8. 

36 This broadside came out in Manchester (Bebbington, no. 185, and Cadman, no. 205), 
and in Birmingham (Wm. Jackson & Son). 

37 Greig, 1909-14, sec. LX XXIV, st. 2, 3. 

38 Helen Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia (Toronto, 1933), pp. 40-41. 

39 Ord, 1930, p. 187, st. 3. See also Greig, 1909-14, sec. LX XXIV, st. 2. 

40 George Lyman Kittredge, ‘“‘Ballads and Songs,” JA F, 30 (1917), 347-348; 20 (1907), 269 
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This description and division brings me to the point of systematizing the 
history of the song as a whole. However, as has been said, folk lyrics do not 
lend themselves to concrete statements. Only tentative remarks are called for 
by the very little material on thi: song available to the student. Only two 
chronologies seem at all plausible. Both are based on the hypothesis that the 
group A songs are the oldest form of the lyric—an hypothesis which should 
stand up without much trouble. The song is clearly British, as evidenced by 
the informants’ background, the broadside tradition of its stanzas, its geo- 
graphical distribution, and its symbolism. These facts rule out the “‘red, white, 
and blue’ texts as a starting point. In addition, in the last 200 years of folksong 
the plants (rue, laurel, and origin) used in group A are markedly less charac- 
teristic than the violets and roses of group B. 

The trouble is to decide which is the older—the Scottish ‘‘violets so blue’ 
or the American “‘red, white, and blue”’ choruses. One is faced with the following 
dilemmas: 


Group A “we'll renew” “orange and blue” sung as by a man 
(see Cox A) 

Group B, Scottish “T hope” “violets so blue”’ sung as by a man 
(see Greig) 

Group B, American “T hope” “red, white, and blue” sung as by a girl 


(see Belden A) 


At first glance one feels that the colors red, white, and blue are patriotic 
modifications of the colors orange and blue which had become meaningless in 
nineteenth-century America (see Randolph B). Somewhere I have read that 
this change was effected on a printer’s text at the time of the Mexican War. 
Boni recalls a legend that American soldiers were named ‘“‘gringos’’ because 
they sang ‘‘Green Grows” so frequently.“' Yet, one also feels that all the “I 
hope” variants derive from the same version. To reconcile these two ideas is 
nearly impossible through the available material. None of the likely solutions 
is fully satisfactory, for each poses at least one troublesome question. 

If, for example, one decides that the older British group A material with its 
“happy love’’ story was brought to this country in forms modified by the 
“rejected love’’ matter of the English stalls and that, in the United States, 
its “orange and blue”’ phrase gave birth to the patriotic ‘‘red, white, and blue”’ 
line, then one must also decide that the ‘‘I hope” concept of the chorus is 
native to America. How, then, does one account for its presence in the Scottish, 
group B tradition? Under such conditions the Scottish lyric can best be 
explained by supporting a west-east return of the song and a belief that a 
Scotsman modified the American national colors to a violet cliché when he 
carried his text home across the sea. Such journeys are always possible, as 
many Scotsmen undoubtedly returned to see their families or to settle down 
again in the old country. That the Greig and Ord texts are from the twentieth 
century and, with the exception below, are markedly similar supports this 


“ Boni, 1947, p. 174. 
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possibility. Except for Scottish texts, ‘‘I hope” lines have not, I believe, been 
found in Britain. 

However, even though songs from the United States have upon occasion 
been collected in Britain, one can never be confident of west-east migrations, 
especially when a strong British tradition of the lyric is already in force. There 
is the likelihood that the Scottish song is a direct offshoot of the British 
“orange and blue” tradition and that the American texts rose coincidentally or 
that they spread to the States later via the Scots. As a case in point, Greig’s 
unpublished manuscripts have a unique fragment, 


Green grows the laurel, and sair do I rue, 

And sair does it grieve me to the parting wi’ you. 

But at our next meeting our love we'll renew, 

And we'll change the green and yellow to the orange and blue.*? 


This text is clearly a British ‘‘we’ll renew” version with a simple modification 
of “‘green laurels’ to “green and yellow.” Its presence indicates that the 
“‘we’ll renew”’ texts had gained some currency, at least above the border. 

Nevertheless, even if the American and Scottish lyrics rose independently 
and coincidentally from the British original, it seems improbable that both 
would have adopted the ‘‘I hope” concept into the chorus. If one believes that 
the Scottish ‘‘I hope’’ tradition was derived from the British ‘we'll renew” 
songs and then bore the American “I hope’’ texts, one must also believe 
(which is hard) that the ‘‘red, white, and blue’’ line was derived by modifying 
“violets so blue’’ rather than the colors “‘orange and blue.” 

Finally, there is the problem of the sex of the person who is supposed to be 
singing the song. Regardless whether the informant be male or female,® the 
“orange and blue”’ and Scottish ‘‘violets so blue” lines are given from a man’s 
point of view, while three-fourths of the United States versions are sung as by 
a girl. How much the scanty evidence available indicates is hard to say. Even 
though it seems most plausible that a sex switch occurred but once, in America, 
it is possible that the song, sung as by a man in England, came to the United 
States and was sung, in the new texts, as by a girl, only to return to Scotland 
where it reverted to its original British form. Sex switches are easy and mean 
littlke—even when majority patterns become discernible. And, then, too, three 
or four American “red, white, and blue” texts are from a man’s point of view.* 

The truth, as is so often the case in folksong work, will probably never be 
known. For the present it seems to me most likely that one of the two following 
things happened: A now-lost broadside, developing from the “‘rejected love” 
lines which attached themselves to the lyric in the nineteenth century, arose 
in England or Scotland to fuse the ‘‘I hope’’ concept into the ‘‘orange and blue” 
chorus and to give birth eventually to both the ‘violets so blue” and the 





# Greig, 1909-14, sec. LV, p. 29. No informant is indicated. 

43 In the Cox A and Sharp-Karpeles versions women informants play the male roles when 
singing the song. 

44 See the Riggs, Boni, Gardner and Chickering B, and Creighton texts. Louis Chappell, 
Folksongs of the Roanoke and Albemarle (Morgantown, W. Va., 1939), p. 136, has st. I sung as 
by a girl, subsequent stanzas as by a man. 
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“red, white, and blue”’ lines. Or, if such a broadside never was, the chronology 
of the song followed a pattern of group A to group B (American) to group B 
(Scottish). In any case, the fused songs of the United States seem to derive 
from interchange between group A survivals and their descendants, the Ameri- 
can “red, white, and blue”’ texts. 

Beyond this tentative conclusion and my earlier remarks, I am prepared to 
say little. How old the “origin blue” chorus is, whether it is early broadside 
or more traditional matter, where the American broadside was created, and 
what relation the song has to Irish tradition,** are at present beyond my ken. 

However, I do know that ‘“‘Green Grows the Laurels” is a typical folk lyric 
offering typical, and at times insurmountable, difficulties to the scholar. Its 
study is fascinating, if inconclusive. But, let me stress again, the uncertainty 
of the results should not worry the student. From such inconclusiveness 
clarification may result, and, as many lyrics are reviewed to similar indecisive 
ends, perhaps some of the mysteries of this pretty well-ignored area of folklore 
will be solved. 


Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


4 See Boni, 1947, p. 174. Line 2 in Evans’ broadside begins ‘In fair Dublin city. .. .”” Also 
note Leach’s Newfoundland text mentioned above. Although Leach’s informant was of Irish 
stock, as are the others who sing his ‘‘green bushes’’ version, the use of ‘‘I hope’’ and of “‘red, 
white, and blue”’ colors makes it fairly certain that this text has been influenced by the American 
mainland tradition of the song. 





PONAPEAN OMENS:—The following are some examples of omens (keseu) collected from 
several informants on Ponape, Eastern Carolines, during field work in 1947-48 (under 
auspices of the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council and the Office of 
Naval Research). Almost any informant is capable of calling to mind a dozen or two of 
these beliefs without trouble, but women and old people are especially addicted to them. 
They vary somewhat from place to place on Ponape. 

1. When a cat washes its face it will rain. 

2, When a cat licks its paw you will catch many fish, or someone will give you fish. 

3. When a ketor (a bird) sings repeatedly it will rain. 

4. When a cow lows all day someone will die. (Also deer). 

5. When a hunter dreams of blood, either his own or others, he will have a successful 
hunt. A fisherman who dreams this will catch many fish. 

6. When steam or smoke escapes from around the edges of the earth oven (covered 
with leaves whose edges are weighted with stones), someone is going to come with meat, 
fish, or shellfish. 

7. In building the earth oven, if two stones strike together, sali (meat or fish with yam 
or breadfruit) will be brought. 

8. If wood is burning in the earth oven and makes a noise like a strong jet of steam, 
sali will come. 

9. When an old breadfruit leaf falls from a tree, blows in front of the house, and lies 
on its lower side, sali will come. 

10. If the forward end of the earth oven (the end facing the feast house) falls in, a 
fisherman will come bringing fish before the oven is opened. 
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11. If the burning wood in the earth oven is wet and it steams and hisses like a child 
crying, no sali will come. 

12. In making a coconut-leaf basket for food baked in the earth oven, if one leaf is left 
over without a second member of a pair to cross it, sali will come. 

13. If a titled man has made a good earth oven but nevertheless the food does not cook 
well, his wife will become pregnant. 

14. In manufacturing cord of hibiscus bast for a seine, if the untwisted fibers continually 
become tangled, many fish will be caught in the seine. , 

15. In the making of the seine, if the shuttle or mesh-measure breaks, many turtles 
will be caught in the seine. 

16. If the netmaker, while making a seine, goes out on the reef and steps on a certain 
seashell called /ikit, he knows that the seine will catch no fish. 

17. If a fishing canoe leaves the shore and a man soon afterwards comes on foot to the 
spot the canoe departed from (this act is known as tiemurr) no fish will be caught on this 
trip. 

18. If one eats mangrove crabs before going fishing, no catch will result. 

19. When people go fishing and see a white heron flying ahead of the canoe in the same 
direction, there will be a big catch. 

20. If a kupurr (a large bird which dwells on Oroluk and other uninhabited islands) 
comes to Ponape, a typhoon will follow. 

21. If aak (large sea birds) fly up suddenly in a large flock, a storm or typhoon vill 
come. 

22. Ifa parat (a tern) flies over a house at night in a direction at right angles to the ridge 
pole, and in doing so croaks, someone in the house is longing for his lover, who is away. 
(The parat has another name by night, nalikantenlang.) 

23. If aliparok (a sea bird with a beak twisted to one side) calls at night more than usual, 
someone has died. 

24. If a wairr (a small, black, insectivorous bird) sings a lot at night, a ghost is near the 
house. 

25. If a dog digs a hole and leaves it without sleeping in it, someone will die. 

26. When a large ayau (Ficus carolinensis) tree or other large tree is uprooted and falls, 
a high chief will die. 

27. When a large mangrove tree breaks or falls, someone with a high title who happens 
to be in the direction in which the top of the tree is pointing will die. 

28. When a cock crows in the evening or before midnight, a time of wars is near. 

29. When several cocks crow in the evening, one after another, it is a sign that a ship 
is coming. 

30. If one eats sugar cane before going to war he will be wounded in the jaw. If he eats 
chicken, his leg will be broken in combat. 

31. When thunder comes from the direction of Salapuk, where the god Nansapwe lives, 
it ceases to rain within five minutes. (This was pointed out to me when I stayed at Kina- 
kap, and precisely this happened!) 

32. When a healer is pounding plants to make a medicinal infusion, if a millipede crawls 
around near the patient it is a sign that he has had intercourse lately (which he is not sup- 
posed to have during treatment). 

33- If a man or woman who has had intercourse in the last ten days picks up a baby 
under three months of age the baby will get sick. 


University of Hawait, Sau H. RIESENBERG 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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THE MYTHOLOGICAL BASIS FOR ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD ANIMALS AMONG 
SALISH-SPEAKING INDIANS 


By JuNE McCormick COoLLINs 


UTHORITIES ON MYTHOLOGY both of nonliterate peoples and 
of peasant peoples living in literate societies frequently point out 
that human behavior is ascribed to animals. Boas, for example, says, 

“The most important characteristic of mythological concepts is personification. 
It is not difficult to understand why animals should be personified, for their 
behavior resembles in many ways that of man. Their actions are easily under- 
stood as motivated by hunger, fear, anger, and love.’’! Lang, also speaking of 
folklore generally, lists the ‘‘more peculiar incidents of popular tales. Talking 
beasts acting as men are common; no less common among savages, is the frame 
of mind in which practically no distinction is taken between gods, beasts, 
and men.’” 

In this analysis the study of the way that man relates himself to other 
animals is limited to Northwest Coast American Indians who speak Salish and 
Wakashan languages. I became interested in this area during fieldwork with 
the Skagit of northwestern Washington, who speak a Coast Salish language. 
Like other Indians who belong to the Northwest Coast culture area, they 
depended for their livelihood on hunting, fishing, and gathering. 

My attention was directed to their views of animals by stories about human 
beings whom animals had injured in retaliation for ridicule. Further investiga- 
tions revealed that the ridicule could be explained in terms of a broader view 
of animals. This paper explores the relationship between man and animal 
as conceived by the Skagit and other Indians speaking related languages. The 
mythology as well as the observed behavior and statements of informants 
provide evidence of the beliefs. 

The Skagit, while aware that animals differ from man, stress the similarities 
rather than the differences between animal behavior and human behavior. 
This attitude implies not only similarity but mental equality between man 
and animal. Other Salish-speaking peoples share these views. According to 
Mcllwraith, ‘‘The attitude of the Bella Coola towards animals is fundamentally 
different from that of white men. They regard them as possessing human 
mentality, and even the ability to assume human form if they so desire.’’ 
Again, ‘The Bella Coola do not regard birds and animals as being of a lower 
order than themselves, for all were created by the same power, at the same 


1Franz Boas, ‘“Mythology and Folklore,’ General Anthropology (Boston, 1938), p. 614. 

* Andrew Lang, Introduction to Marian H. Cox, Cinderella (Publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, 31, London, 1892), xiii. 

*T. F. MclIlwraith, The Bella Coola Indians (Toronto, 1948), I. 70. 
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time; in many respects they consider that they belong to a higher plane than 
human beings.’”’* Among the Skagit, this tendency to regard animals as equals 
appears in the view of them as powerful rivals in the food quest. For example, 
whales are said to endanger Indians who are fishing or hunting at sea because 
they look on human beings as competitors. According to one informant, “They 
[Indians] never touch whale; they are bad. They will tip the canoe over. They 
will get mad when Indians get ahead [of them], get seal.’’ The fear of bears 
in a competitive situation provides another illustration: “If they don’t like 
ladies picking berry, they try to get them out of the patch. They eat berries, 
get jealous of them. Oh, the ladies be chewed up.” 

This attitude toward animals cannot be understood without reference to the 
mythology which provides the formal rationale for it. In mythological times, 
before a culture hero (who here is the Changer named déqwibux, or Coyote, 
or Raven) went through the world, altering it to its present form, all animals 
were people. As one informant said, ‘‘Deer, bear—all these animals, all these 
salmon supposed to be people.’’ They became animals as they met with inci- 
dents, usually involving contact with one of the culture heroes. In other words, 
both man and animal are thought to have a common human origin. The 
Thompson Indians, who are neighbors of the Skagit, also, according to myth, 
regard animals as originally possessing human form.°® 

While the Bella Coola do not think that beasts were changed from human 
beings to their present forms, they, too, have a mythological basis for placing 
animals on a level equal, if not even superior, to that of men. ‘They believe 
that in the beginning A/guntam created men and beasts at the same time and 
in the same place, giving the former the greater share of power, but not exiling 
the latter to a different phase of existence. . . . Deer and mountain goats fear 
men, but they are not entirely defenceless, because their speed and agility give 
them advantages corresponding to those of men in combat with beasts stronger 
than themselves. All living creatures use the weapons with which they are 
equipped. . . . Men and animals alike regard each other’s weapons as super- 
natural.’’® 

Further, in Skagit thought, animals were formerly not only present in 
human form but even today do not all live the year around in animal guise. 
Except for the season when they spawn, salmon live as human beings in a 
world which exists beyond the ocean. They leave their villages in that world, 
embarking in canoes, and pass through an opening in a wall. At this point, 
they tumble out of their canoes, becoming salmon as they hit the water. This 
belief was so firmly entrenched that when Indians who joined White parties 
in the last century visited the east coast of North America, they believed this 
region to be salmon country and reported that they had seen salmon walking 
around as human beings. 

The Bella Coola, too, according to MclIlwraith, have a similar belief: 
“Salmon, like men and animals, live a humanlike existence in their homes far 

4 Mcllwraith, 1948, I, 35. 

5 James A. Teit, Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia (The American 
Folklore Society, mem. 6, New York, 1898), 19. 

6 MclIlwraith, 1948, I, 69, 70. 
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beneath the surface of the ocean.”’ He adds, “Fish ... are immortal. In autumn 
the streams are choked with dead and dying salmon, but the Bella Coola know 
that they are not really dead, they have merely shed their worthless blankets 
in accordance with A/guntam’s decrees. At that season of the year he causes 
the rivers to rise so that they will sweep away their useless and outworn 
cloaks.”” Boas also speaks of the Bella Coola beliefs in the country of the 
salmon and in the annual trips of the salmon by canoe to human villages.® 
The Bella Coola say that other animals including the mountain goat, beaver, 
and squirrel have villages of their own, in the interiors of mountains, where they 
live like human beings.* The people of the Lower Fraser River also possess a 
folktale in which similar views are expressed about fish, who are described as 
living like human beings, even to the type of house.'® References are also 
given to fish villages for the Nanaimo and to bear villages for the Lillooet." 

The close relationship between man and animal is demonstrated not only by 
the similarity in their way of life but by the ability of men to change into 
animals and of animals to change into men in mythological times and even in 
the present. In the stories such changes usually take place when human beings 
marry animals. Among the Skagit, both myths and modern tales describe 
such marriages in which the animals may temporarily assume human form but 
the human beings may end up permanently in animal form. A myth explaining 
the origin of salmon runs as a salmon’s marriage payment for a human wife 
tells of the salmon going courting in human form. The human wife begins to 
assume fishlike characteristics by the time the arrangements are completed; 
the assumption is that after she leaves her family village permanently, she 
will turn completely into a fish. In an incident said to have occurred in “‘recent 
times,’ a hunter in the woods was approached by a beautiful woman who 
wanted to sleep with him. He refused and discovered in the morning that she 
had become a bear. The informant commented at the end of the story that the 
hunter had a narrow escape. If he had had sexual relations with her, he, too, 
would have become a bear. 

In addition to the salmon and the bear, one other animal appears as a 
human mate in Skagit folklore. This is the dog in the story of the woman 
who had relations with a dog while it was in human form and who then gave 
birth to puppies who could assume human form by taking off their dog skins. 
This story is widely found in Indian societies in the area, including among 
Salish speakers, Upper Thompson, Lower Fraser River Indians, Lillooet, Bella 


™Mcllwraith, 1948, I, 77. 

*Franz Boas, The Mythology of the Bella Coola (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, 1: 2, New York, 1898), 38 ff. 

*On the mountain goat, see McIlwraith, 1948, I, 71, and Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology 
(31st Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1916), 738, 739; on the 
beaver and squirrel, MclIlwraith, 1948, I, 71. 

James A. Teit, Marian K. Gould, Livingston Farrand, Herbert H. Spinden, Folk-Tales 
of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes (The American Folklore Society, mem. 11, New York, 1917), 
131, 

"Franz Boas, ‘Notes on the Snanaimuq,” American Anthropologist, 0. s., 2 (1889), 327, 
for the Nanaimo, and Boas, 1916, p. 837, for the Lillooet. 
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Coola, Kwakiutl, Nootka, and Comox.” The Bella Coola, Similkameen, 
Shuswap, Chilcotin, Thompson, Okanagon, and San Poil have a story, too, 
of a human being mating with a bear; in these cases, a woman either volun. 
tarily marries a bear or is kidnapped by one. 

The following animals also appear as spouses of human beings: wolf among 
the Bella Coola; fish-man among the Lower Fraser River Indians; sea being 
among the Puyallup; crow and raven among the Thompson; killer whale 
among the Sechelt, Bella Coola, Nanaimo, and Lower Fraser River; snake 
among the Shuswap, Lillooet, Thompson, and Bella Coola; and panther among 
the Tillamook.“ All of these people may, like the Skagit, accept the view 
attributed to the Bella Coola that “animals merely appear to them in the shape 
of beasts, but can change to human, or other form and behave accordingly 
whenever they wish to do so.’’!® 

Because of their humanlike sensitivity, animals must be treated with respect. 
The Skagit stricture against laughing at them has already been mentioned. 
The following Klallam story also makes the same point: A girl of about ten 
was swimming in the Dungeness River and made fun of an old salmon. Soon 
after she became ill. Her eyes began to look like salmon eyes and her actions 
were just like the movements of the fish as they swim. Her people asked her if 
she had played with a salmon. She admitted that she had. The shaman could 
do nothing for her and she soon died.'® 

The first salmon ceremony and the celebration on taking the first bear of the 
season provide ways of showing this respect among the Skagit and other 
peoples in this area.'? The Skagit say that the first salmon must be cut ina 
certain way and its bones thrown back into the river or the salmon will not 
return. The rationale for returning the bones unbroken to the river is based 
on the human nature of the fish when in the salmon villages. If the bones of the 


12 Upper Thompson: Teit et al., 1917, pp. 62, 63; Lower Fraser River: ibid., pp. 130, 131; 
Lillooet: James A. Teit, ‘‘Kaska Tales,”” JA F, 30 (1917), 463; Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, Nootka, 
Comox: Boas, 1916, p. 785. 

13 Bella Coola: Boas, 1898, p. 111; 1916, p. 836, and MclIlwraith, 1948, I, 678-682; Simil- 
kameen: Teit et al., 1917, pp. 90-92; Shuswap: James A. Teit, The Shuswap (Publications of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 2, New York, 1912), 715; Chilcotin: Livingston Farrand, 
Traditions of the Chilcotin Indians (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 2: 1, 
New York, 1900), 17; Thompson: Teit et al., 1917, p. 46; Okanagon: ibid., p. 90; San Poil: 
ibid., p. 109. 

14 Bella Coola: MclIlwraith, 1948, I, 630-635; Lower Fraser River: Teit et al., 1917, p. 131; 
Puyallup: Arthur C. Ballard, Mythology of Southern Puget Sound (University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, 3, Seattle, 1929), 90; Thompson (crow): Teit et al., 1917, pp 
30-32; Thompson (raven): ibid., pp. 88-90; Sechelt (killer whale): Boas, 1916, p. 840; Bella 
Coola, Nanaimo (killer whale): Boas, 1889, p. 326; Lower Fraser River (killer whale): Teit et al., 
1917, p. 90; Shuswap, Lillooet, Thompson, Bella Coola (snake): Franz Boas, Kutenai Tales 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, bull. 59, Washington, 1918), 304, n. 1; Tillamook: Franz 
Boas, “Traditions of the Tillamook Indians,’ JA F, 11 (1898), 134. 

16 NeclIlwraith, 1948, I, 630-635. 

16 Erna Gunther, Klallam Ethnography (University of Washington Publications in Anthro- 
pology, 1, Seattle, 1927), 203. 

17 Erna Gunther, “An Analysis of the First Salmon Ceremony,” American Anthropologist, 
n. s., 28 (1926), 605-617. 
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frst salmon are broken, it will be crippled in like fashion when it becomes a 
human being. The implication here is that when animals are not cared for 
to their liking, they tend to be motivated by humanlike desires for revenge. 

Hunters and fishermen must show courtesy to the animals they seek by 
killing only what they need. According to folktales, death is the quick penalty 
for violation of this rule. Salmon may indicate their disapproval by entering in 
great numbers the net of the offender on one occasion, behaving in this way 
as beings capable of thought and decision. If a hunter disregards this warning, 
he will become sick. Children are trained not to take animals wantonly for this 
reason. A Skagit story of what may happen if they violate this rule follows: 
“If Indians bother the salmon, they get sick. One little boy, when fish were 
spawning in the river, bother the fish, killed fish, clubbed them, hit them on 
the head. He did that pretty near every day, and he get sick now. Salmon are 
going to finish you, if you do that for nothing.” 

Man’s relation to animal in Skagit society is further complicated by the 
guardian-spirit concept. All abilities which an individual possesses are given 
to him by a spirit which he seeks by fasting and bathing in solitude. Some 
spirits are named for features of the topography, e.g., mountains; others for 
the elements, e.g., rain; others for flora, e.g., cedar tree; still others for anthropo- 
morphic figures, e.g., an old woman with two faces. The final category and the 
one of special interest here consists of the spirits named for animals. The point 
should be made, however, that not all animals are linked with guardian spirits. 
The clam, for example, is not distinguished in this way. A person discovers 
the identity of his spirit when it appears to him in the initial vision or dream. 
Here it always assumes human form, that of a man or a woman. When it 
turns around to disappear, it takes on the form of the species to which it 
belongs. If it is, say, a wolf spirit, it will turn into a wolf as it departs. 

The spirit very often conveys a power which is a specific ability of its animal 
counterpart. For example, a wolf spirit will enable its owner to kill deer 
successfully, an accomplishment for which wolves are noted in Skagit society. 
A fish spirit will make it possible for its owner to work under water (building 
fish traps) for unusually long periods without breathing. However, not all of 
the attributes given by animal-type spirits can be assigned to the living animal 
of the same name. This is apparent in the curing powers. There is no rationale 
to explain why snake or lizard spirits should be better at curing than many 
other animal spirits 

The Skagit do not confuse the animal spirit and the animal; one is readily 
distinguishable from the other. The animal spirit is not tangible like the animal; 
human beings can walk through the spirit. Further, when present, the spirit 
is visible to only a few people, including its owner and to others who have 
special power to see it. The animal spirit usually appears as a human being 
when it communicates with its owner. While an animal may also appear as a 
human being, many animals never do and others very rarely. Also, living 
animals unlike their spirit counterparts do not convey power to human beings. 

The Skagit do not believe that living animals have the supernatural ability 
of their spirit counterparts. Nevertheless, men owning spirit power expect 
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special treatment from the living animals of the same type. For example, a 
man who had a wolf spirit was trapped by the wolves as a child.'® He talked 
“‘good”’ to them, so that they eventually allowed him to go home without 
molesting him. The implication is that the animals would have killed any child 
not protected in that way. On one occasion when this man, as an adult, went 
hunting, wolves killed a deer and left it for him, a continuation of this earlier 
special relationship. 

Further, often during illness, the animal corresponding to the man’s spirit 
comes to see him. The appearance of the humanlike animal is construed as a 
sign that the spirit is concerned about the sick man and is helping him recover, 
One anecdote of this sort tells of a man who was visited by snakes as he was 
sleeping on the ground, recovering from an injury. He explained to his wife 
that the snakes had come to help him and that she was not to harm them.” 
This man had a lizard spirit in addition to the snake spirit. At another time 
when he was ill, both a lizard and a snake came to visit him.?° 

Animals do not always confine their efforts to a reassuring appearance. 
They may aid in more concrete ways. A sick man who had an owl spirit was 
assisted by a flesh-and-blood owl which flew over his camp to drop a dead duck 
on a mat. The duck was immediately barbecued, and its grease was collected 
and fed to the patient, whose rapid recovery was attributed to the nutritive 
benefits of the grease rather than to its supernatural qualities. 

At first there seems an apparent discrepancy in the way human beings treat 
the animal representatives of their spirits. On the one hand, many persons will 
neither injure these animals nor allow members of their households to do so. 
For example, a woman with a spider spirit would not kill spiders or permit her 
children to harm them, even though her home was infested with them. Yet 
stories are told of people who were able to kill animals associated with a par- 
ticular spirit, presumably because of the latter’s assistance. As an illustration, a 
man who was able to kill a grizzly bear with only a hunting knife was said to 
have a grizzly bear spirit. Treatment of the animal differs, depending on 
whether or not the animal is edible. If it is used for food, it may be killed by 
its spirit’s owner, who is even aided in hunting the animal by the fact of his 
ownership. The grizzly bear anecdote provides such an example. If the animal 
is not edible, the owner of the spirit may not kill it, and other persons ordinarily 
should not kill it either. If an edible animal becomes a nuisance, it may be 
killed by people who do not have the spirit associated with it. 

The animal, then, acts toward the human owner of its spirit in a friendly, 
helpful way. Its special interest in the owner’s welfare is not extended to 
others. The reaction of people in general toward it is affected by the role 
which the spirit plays and not necessarily by the animal’s danger or beneficence 
to man. For example, those animal spirits which are frequently used in murder 
by supernatural means provoke a fear which is extended to their flesh-and- 


18 June M. Collins, “John Fornsby: The Personal Document of a Coast Salish Indian,” 
in Indians of the Urban Northwest, ed. Marian W. Smith (New York, 1949), 294. 

19 Collins, 1949, p. 318. 

20 Collins, 1949, p. 322. 
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blood counterparts. I have seen an Indian girl turn pale with fright at the 
sight of a lizard crawling into a tree trunk. This response is based on the use of 
the lizard spirit by shamans to kill, although they also employ it to cure. 
Snakes, owls, and frogs, like the shamanistic spirits identified with them, are 
also feared. In these cases, the flesh-and-blood animal appears as a symbol of 
the powerful and possibly malicious spiritual being. Even though the awareness 
that some animals have spirit counterparts gives them great importance in 
human society, it does not injure the belief in the human mentality of the 
animals. On the contrary, it may support this view, since spirits, whatever 
form they may be able to assume, in intellect and motivation are manlike, 
surpassing man only in certain abilities. 

No systematic attempt was made to investigate Skagit views toward animals 
introduced by the Whites. Few incidents involving the new animals appear in 
the folklore collected from these and other peoples in the area. However, the 
story of the man whose wife became a horse is reported for the Thompson” 
and the Okanagan. This story was obtained from the Skagit, who were unable 
to keep horses on the wild vegetation in their region and had to wait until they 
could buy feed to do so. However, they knew of the existence of horses, for their 
closest Plateau neighbors had them. Further data are required to learn whether 
or not the new animals are regarded in the same light as the pre-White ones. 

In summary, then, among the Skagit Indians and certain other Northwest 
Coast Indians, man tends to interpret animal behavior in terms of human 
thought and emotion. In general, similarities rather than differences between 
man and animal are stressed, and these views have a sound support in folklore 
and mythology. It seems possible, on the basis of generalizations such as those 
quoted from Boas and Lang at the beginning of this discussion, that these views 
may be more generally prevalent in the primitive world than in this one 
American Indian area. 


University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 


1 Teit et al., 1917, p. 53. 





A FLatHEAD INDIAN TALE:—Ellen Big Sam, a seventy-year-old Flathead Indian 
woman of Montana, tape-recorded this narrative, ‘“‘Acida’’; her son Joe translated it 
verbatim. When told, the story is illustrated with a certain part of a fish skull—the 
parasphenoid bone, shaped something like a canoe with a man sitting in it. 

There were four brothers, the youngest was named Acida. The three older brothers 
went out hunting and trapping. They came back in the evening and there was no water. 
These brothers told the younger one to go get some water. It was dark already, and he 
was scared, so he didn’t want to go. They coaxed him and finally he went anyhow. He went 
to the creek, and when he got to the edge of the water, out of the trees, he heard some 
people whisper, ‘‘Let’s kill them.’ ‘“‘No,”’ said another. “‘Let’s not until they get in bed, 
then we'll kill them all off.’ He went back with the water all right, and when he got back, 
he told his brothers, ‘I heard somebody down at the creek. They were going to kill me. 
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They are going to kill all of us.” The brothers said, “Ah, you’re lying. Sometimes you have 
a lot of snot in your nose and you just heard your nose whistle. You’re just imagining.” 

After the brothers went to sleep, he decided to go to sleep. He got one of his brother’s 
spears, and went into the sweathouse, and hid in the roof poles. After he got in there, he 
heard his brothers hollering as they were killed, and pretty soon it was all quiet. They 
missed the younger brother and started to look for him. After they looked around awhile, 
they saw the spear outside the sweathouse by the door. They thought, “He must he in 
there.’’ So they opened the door, and they started poking the spear in there back and 
forth. It hit his nose and cut it off, and it was stuck on the end of the spear. The other 
men said, ‘‘That’s all right, you got him. Leave him in there now.” One man wanted to 
go in there to make sure, but the others said, “You got him,” and they left. “He is too 
dirty, he smells, leave him in there.” 

After the enemy left, he started singing. He was crying, singing the words, saying, “My 
brothers, you should have minded me in what I was saying and you wouldn’t all be dead.” 
Then he went to the creek and took the boat—that was the fish bone—and then he went 
down the stream singing the same song. People saw him coming down the creek, and all 
the people got scared and told the women to cook for him. They thought maybe he had 
come alive or something. They thought if they invited him to eat maybe he wouldn't kill 
them off. They were to make bitterroot and all the berries Indians cook. Well, he didn’t 
want it, but they kept calling to him to come and eat different things, like salmon and 
things. The last thing they offered him was moss mixed with blood. They used to cook it 
like that. He liked that, so he went over to the tent. There was lots of pots on the ground 
in the tent. He would eat one, then break the pot, and then eat another one and kick it. 
Everyone was afraid, and he kept breaking the mud pots. Gee, he was mad! He breaks a 
big can, you know those mud pots. He started eating from one end, and was just about to 
the last one with the moss, and someone went to the river and untied his canoe. They 
came back and told him his canoe was loose. He had eaten so much he couldn't get up. 
He could just barely move. After awhile, he got up and started after the canoe, swimming 
after the canoe. After he was floating down after his boat, the people on the bank took 
some of those big, sharp pine needles and floated them down the water. They stuck him, 
and just like a balloon, he busted, and nothing came out but mosquitoes. Lots of mosqui- 
toes come out and they got a name for them mosquitoes. That is the end of the story. 


University of Montana, GEORGE F. WEISEL 
Missoula, Montana 
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POPULAR INTERPRETATION OF BIRD 
SOUNDS IN ETHIOPIA 


By WotF LESLAU 


N ALL CULTURES popular imagination interprets sounds of birds and 

animals in terms of human language. In his desire to understand the in- 

comprehensible sounds of birds and animals, man attributes to them words 
of his own language. Various motives induce man to do so. He may find 
in it diversion and enjoyment; he may like to use the sounds of birds and 
animals to express a moral principle as in proverbs; he may wish to find 
for a bird or an animal a name which strikes his fancy, and he does so by 
interpreting its sound in terms of meaningful speech; or he may explain the 
existing name of a bird or an animal by imagining meaningful sounds to 
correspond to the name. Whatever the particular motive may be, only man 
close to nature feels the urge to interpret the sounds of birds and animals. 
Ethiopia is still among the rare countries where man is close to nature. 

During my stay in Ethiopia in 1946 and in 1950 I collected the notes pre- 
sented here. My informants were boys and farmers. Most of the interpreted 
sounds (nos. I-7, 9-10, 14-16, 18-22) are in Amharic, the national language 
df Ethiopia; some of them (nos. 11, 12, 13) are in Chaha, the main dialect of 
Gurague a province southwest of Addis Ababa; one (no. 17) is in Tigrinya, 
the language of northern Ethiopia and of Eritrea; one (no. 8) is in Galla.' 

1. A bird called maSadko in Amharic owes his name to his reminding people who stay 
out late at night to return home. He does it by singing md55d-kko, “It is late, indeed.” 

2. When a man is about to die the owl gugut comes and sings in Amharic g” détat 
e’dttatiw, ‘Drag him, drag him away,” that is, drag him to the church before he dies. 
In the same night that the owl warns the people about it the man dies. 

3. The bird called mahod sings in Amharic: tannas tare gdqqayyd / tannas tare gaqqayyd, 
“I boil a small quantity of grain, / I boil a small quantity of grain.” This cry might be 
derived from the name of the bird mahod, which is possibly related in the popular mind to 
the Amharic root hod, ‘“‘belly.”” It would then be a bird who thinks of his belly and food. 

4. The bird séwbdhonku sings in Amharic: séw sdéw sdéw baéhonku / asa batalba babdllahu, 
“If | were a man, a man, a man, / I would have eaten fish with flax.’ A special kind of 
sauce is made with flax. . 

5. The name of the bird gargare is explained through his Amharic sound atgar aigar, 
“Do not stay away, do not stay away.” With this sound the bird encourages the man and 
shows him where there is honey. The man then collects the honey and leaves a part of it 
so that the bird may eat it. 

6. The bird called kuku sings in Amharic: kuku mdldkote / arsawa bdfdssatew [or 
bibdllataw] / bane lakkékdtaw / abba tag” atullan / amma q” natatullan, ‘Kuku, my divinity, / 
When she [another one] breaks wind [or eats] / She blames it on me. / O Father, rebuke 
[her] for me. / O Mother, pinch [her] for me.”’? 

1For a few other bird sounds in Ethiopic, see Marcel Cohen, Couplets amhariques du Choa 
(Paris, 1924), pp. 89-92. 

*Cohen, 1924, p. 90. 
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7. The same bird sings another song in Amharic: kuku mdldékote / dabute dabute / 
yahod mddhanite / barraraé barréré / qian amba zorad / yadgafan amba saw / dra law 
millasiw / andiman adarge andéman lamillasiw / yawwaggal andé séw, ‘“Kuku, my 
divinity, / Dabute, dabute [no apparent meaning], The remedy of my belly / fled, fled.” / 
He [the bird] went around the Qagen Amba [name of a mountain]. / “O man of Qaton 
Amba, / Bring him [the bird] back then.’”’ / ‘‘How should I do it? How should I bring 
him back? / He fights like a man.”’ This song is in the form of a dialogue between two men, 
one of whom wishes to catch the bird whose meat could apparently serve as remedy for 
his stomach ache. When the bird flees to the mountain Qagan Amba, the man asks his 
friend who lives there to bring the bird back to him, but the friend wonders how he can, 
since the bird fights like a man. 

8. The turtledove called gugu sings in Galla:3 nitti na sokite / gaya na Eapsite / muéa nati 
bade, ‘‘My wife has gone away. / My pipe is broken. / My child is lost.” 

g. The pelican arkum says in Amharic: gud dang gud dang / balbdllahubbat afe / man 
ballabbat, ‘‘O surprise, O strange thing, O surprise, O strange thing, / If I did not eat 
with my beak, / Who ate with it?’’ The origin of these words is explained as follows, 
There were once a pelican and a /ofa (a kind of monkey which is considered to be shrewd), 
both owned by the same man. Whenever he went away, he would leave the pelican in 
charge of the house, since the monkey was very mischievous. But the pelican had one 
fault: he was lazy, and whenever he was left to watch the house, he would fall asleep. 
One day the master went away and left a jar of buttermilk. While the pelican slept, the 
monkey drank it and smeared some on the pelican’s beak. When the master came home 
and saw the empty jar, he at once accused the monkey of drinking it. But the mischievous 
monkey cried out, “‘Oh, no, I did not drink it, for look at the pelican’s beak, he has still 
some of the buttermilk on it.’ The pelican was very surprised to be accused of something 
he did not do, and in his bewilderment cried out: ‘‘O surprise, O strange thing, / If I did 
not eat with my beak, / Who ate with it?” 

10. The parrots called watoy in Amharic sit on a sycamore tree overloaded with ripe 
fruit. The parrots wish to taste some of it, but their beaks are small, and evey time they 
touch a fruit, it falls to the ground. One parrot then says to the other: tafe tab alabbai, 
“Tt fell down from my mouth.” The other one answers: yénem ydnem ydnem, ‘‘Mine too, 
mine too, mine too.” 

11. The cry gu gu gu gu of a bird is interpreted in the Gurague dialect of Chaha as 
follows: ndgdé Cama dsd¢-te / sdsté dra dwé@r-te / ndbaté mardda ar-te, ‘Tomorrow I shall 
drink the anthelmintic, / Day after tomorrow I shall guard the cows, / Day after day 
after tomorrow I shall go on a trip.’’ The Gurague ama is the translation of the Amharic 
kosso which designates the tapeworm and the tree whose fruit is a purgative to get rid 
of the tapeworm. 

12. Another bird sings in the Gurague dialect of Chaha: Gék"0 atatarg / ndrdnaké Wag, 
“O Chaha, do not fear, / Waq is for you.’’ Chaha is the name of one of the most important 
tribes of Gurague. Most of the Chaha are pagans and their national deity is Waq.* Because 
of the protection and the power of Waq the Chaha tribe has nothing to fear. 

13. Another bird insults man, singing in the dialect of Chaha: tocim totim fa(arq, 
“One works, one works, one gets crushed.” It probably refers to a bird that is useful 
for man, and yet man kills him. 

14. Two pigeons held the following dialogue in Amharic: One of them sings, ndgé bet 
sdrattd / ndgd bet sdratéé / qub bayyd, ‘After I shall have built a house tomorrow, 
After I shall have built a house tomorrow, / I shall sit down on my heels (and take it 


3E. C. Foot, A Galla-English Dictionary (Cambridge, Eng., 1913), p. 25. 
* Wolf Leslau, Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (New York, 1950), p. 53. 
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easy).” The other one answers, hod yabsal hod yabsal, ‘The stomach is in bad shape, 
the stomach is in bad shape,” that is, it is more urgent to take care of the stomach than 
of the house. The end of the story is that the pigeons nest on the roof of the church and 
never build a nest for themselves. 

15. There is a bird that sings in Amharic during a military expedition, yazéw yazdw, 
“Seize him, seize him.’’ The soldiers think that it is the enemy’s voice and flee without 
fighting. 

16. After the harvesttime the turtledove sings in Amharic: angadih man nabla, ‘‘From 
now on what shall we eat?” 

17. The dove says in Tigrinya: dadggdy tékdtdtu / ane may ka’attu, “My children, 
assemble. / I am bringing water.”’ According to another version she says, ddqgdy takdtatu / 
sib'ayéy habbi sdtiyu, “My children, assemble. / My husband drank the anthelmintic.’ 
When the husband takes the anthelmintic to get rid of the tapeworm (see no. II) the 
wife has to prepare special food and the children are supposed to help her. 

18. The sound of the hen is in Amharic: katdt, ‘‘Mobilization.” 

19. When the bird (whose name was not given to me) sees a woman passing her day 
without doing her housework, he comes close to the house and sings in Amharic: s*eto 
gat attas / s’eto gat attas, ‘‘O woman, you have no propriety, / O woman, you have no 
propriety.” After he has reprimanded the woman this way he flies away, for else she might 
kill him.® 

There is a longer version of the song by the same bird: s”et gat attas / balas tag” dttas / 
ang’ ota saltandg” at(i) /matad awattas, ‘‘O woman, you have no propriety, / Your husband 
is angry at you, / Without baking the small loaf of bread, / You put away your baking 
pan.” The Ethiopian woman bakes her bread on a pan of iron or of clay. With the dough 
that would be insufficient to make a big loaf she prepares small loaves (ang”oéa) for her 
children. But this woman, who is not a good housewife, puts away the pan without making 
the small loaves. And finally another version is fa¢iw fa¢iw / g”obds mittabas / set gat 
attas, “Grind it, grind it, / A fellow came to you. / O woman, you have no propriety.” 
The bird apparently admonishes the woman to finish grinding the grain (either for beer 
or for bread). I received no explanation as to the fellow who came to her. Could it be that 
as a fellow intends to visit her, she should try to finish the grinding? 

20. A bird warns the plowman with the following song in Amharic: zanab miatta / 
gibire taw barta, ‘‘Rain has come. / Plowman, become active.” 

21. A certain bird complains in Amharic about his life: awarka basdra / amora makdra / 
miret lay basdra / lagoé makdra / abahar basdra / asoé mikdra / ydt wayyd ydt ladar yat 
lagba, “If 1 build [my nest] on the sycamore, / The prey-bird [causes me] misery, / If I 
build on the ground, / The children [cause me] misery, / If I build in the sea, / The fish 
[cause me] misery. / Where should I pass the day, where should I pass the night, where 
should I enter?”” This song has several versions in which the prospective places for the 
nest change. 

22. The inspiration given to Yared, author of the unpublished Treasury of Hymns 
of the Ethiopian church, goes back partly to a bird’s song. According to a legend, he 
was taken up to Paradise where he learned the “plain song” of heaven, and when he 
returned to earth he taught it to the people. He grouped the hymns according to the 
seasons of the year and attached to each hymn notes indicating which of the three notes 
was to be used in singing it. He had a beautiful voice, and one day when he was singing to 
Gabre Masgqal (reigned about 550), the king was so ravished by the sounds that he let his 
spear drop, and the head pierced Yared’s foot to the ground. Yared was so intent upon his 
singing that he never noticed where the spearhead was until his song was ended.® 


’ Cohen, 1924, p. 92. 6 E. A. Budge, A History of Ethiopia (London, 1928), p. 265. 
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According to a tradition given to me, a bird’s song greatly influenced Yared’s scholarly 
work. Yared stayed in school for seven years without succeeding in learning the alphabet, S 
Discouraged, he left school for the forest, where, while walking, he heard a bird singing 
in Amharic, Sdéwiros, téw témidillés, ‘“‘Sawiros [another name for Yared], return.” As it was 
a rainy day, Yared took shelter under a tree, where he saw a worm climbing a branch, 
Although every time it arrived near the top it fell down to earth, the worm did not give 
up and, after having tried seven times, it reached the top. Inspired by the worm’s perse- 
verance, Yared returned to school, studied the alphabet, and later compiled his Treasury 
of Hymns; in one of his hymns in this book he utilized the tune of the bird’s song. 
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Starting with the January-March issue of 1953, JAF will be set in linotype . 
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Cover ITI), others on hand ready for JAF in 1953 include ‘‘Relationships Between 
Spanish and Spanish-American Folk Medicine’’ by George M. Foster; ‘‘ Proverbs 
in American Life and Speech” by Margaret M. Bryant; ‘‘Nakedness in Ozark 
Folk Belief’ by Vance Randolph; ‘‘Drama in Shaman Exorcism” by Lucile 
Hoerr Charles; ‘‘Marshallese Folklore Types” by William H. Davenport; and : 
“‘A Sagada Igorot Ballad’ by Fred Eggan and Alfredo Pacyaya. | 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE DIFFUSION OF 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS FOLKSONGS 


By GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 


MONG THE MANY FIELDS white with harvest which A. H. Gayton 
has pointed out as beckoning to folklorists, one appealed to me 
deeply.’ She suggested that those interested in music look further into 

the spread of folksongs to find out what drives the songs forward, whither they 
wander, and what stops them. Her suggestion was challenging. The questions 
involved are extremely hard to answer with any finality. But even part- 
answers may eventually lead to understanding song trends better. In my work 
with American religious folksongs I have come upon data that can lead toward 
part-answers, to be summed up here. If any search is to succeed, two facts must 
be known—what is sought, and when and where it started to wander. The two 
facts are evident in the material to be observed. The identity of the songs is 
clear because they bear the unmistakable stamp of the religious-revivalistic 
travail that resulted in their birth. The time was the first few decades of our 
life as an independent nation; the place, the backlands of the northeastern 
states.? With this knowledge of beginnings our search for trends becomes almost 
genealogical, though in reverse. 

Homeland Trends. The data show the first main current of song to have 
been westward, southwestward, and southward, the ways taken by the pioneer. 
The widest and deepest part of the onflowing stream was the Kentucky- 
Tennessee area where it rose to new high levels in camp-meeting circles, so 
high that it reflooded temporarily those northeastern areas where the stream 
had already become sluggish. The Kentucky-Tennessee area was also where 
the Negro was most generously exposed to the tradition of spirituals, which 
spread with him to the slave population farther south. 

This, in general, was the flooded territory. What of its shore lines? What 
stopped the song flood, and where? I confess to leaving the answers to others. 
The western shore line of the backlands of the New York and the New England 
area was the unbroken forest. There are some traces of the songs in Nova 
Scotia. But French Catholic Canada seems never to have been touched by 
them. For a long time we have taken for granted that the stream in its south- 
ward flow swirled around eastern Pennsylvania without touching it. Only 
recently have scholarly folklorists of that area shown that such was far from 
the fact, for the Pennsylvania Dutch made spirituals on the ubiquitous patterns 
and sang them in their own tongue.’ 

1A. H. Gayton, “Perspectives in Folklore,” JA F, 64: 252 (1951), 147-150. 

? The facts supporting these conclusions are in the first part of my White and Negro Spirituals 
(New York, 1943). 

*See Walter E. Boyer, Albert F. Buffington, and Don Yoder, Songs Along the Mahantongo 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, 1951), pp. 199-221; and my preview, Musical 
Quarterly, 38 (Jan., 1952), 80-84, of another collection, The Bush Meeting Songster, by Don 
Yoder. 
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The shore line west of Ohio and north of southern Missouri is dim, for the 
early population was thin and roving, and was soon mixed with newcomers 
from non-English-speaking lands. Traces of the spirituals here and north of 
the Ohio River valley are few. Farther south the westward trend of spiritual. 
singing pioneers stopped at the eastern border of the Indian Territory, and 
still farther south, at the border of French Catholic Louisiana. But between 
these two obstructions they found their way into Texas, where, however, their 
flood, composed largely of people from the Southeast, confronted Spanish 
Catholic culture which stopped it at about the middle of the state. 

Because the religious movement and its spiritual songs existed as an activity 
of the yeomanry, the more urbane coastal townsmen, indeed those of the 
eastern and southern tidewater parts as a whole, would have nothing to do with 
it. Thus the spiritual-singing area took the shape of an inland and upland sea, 
With my publisher’s permission, I present here a map which I prepared for a 
forthcoming collection of these songs. It shows this sea and its approximate 
shores at different times during the past two centuries.‘ 

Outland Trends. Some mighty inborn force spread the spirituals with astound- 
ing speed to the millions scattered over our backlands and frontiers, though it 
was unable to send them over cultural barriers. No such barrier, however, 
existed in England. The story of their spread thither, beginning in 1805 under 
“‘crazy”’ Lorenzo Dow’s leadership, has been told.® Here is a summary: (1) The 
spirituals were carried across the Atlantic by word of mouth. (2) Dow’s 
attempt to preach and sing in Catholic Ireland was an abject failure. (3) He 
received an unbounded welcome in the English Midlands from the Ranters 
(revival crowds, all but identical with those in America in their economic 
status, emotional reactions, and religious background). (4) Recent findings by 
an English folklorist Anne G. Gilchrist of Dow-exported songs, recorded in 
various parts of Britain, prove beyond doubt that they took root in Albion and 
throve there precisely as they had started, as an essentially oral tradition.’ 

Many years after Dow’s jaunts on his own initiative to Britain, the stream 
of church-appointed missionaries began to flow from America to other lands, 
including the non-Christian. I can say nothing definite as to what such emis- 
saries did, singly or collectively, to spread these songs, but a search of their 
annals would be a grateful task. I wish to mention one song which may have 
meaning for us. 

A melody designated as a Chinese tune appeared recently in a songbook 
compiled for American schoolchildren.? That it is Oriental was confirmed for 
me by a China-born woman who sang its Chinese words, which she remembered 
having heard sung at the funeral of an Oriental high official. She interpreted 
them as, ‘‘I see the great king coming down to me from his high abode. I shall 


4 The new collection, now in press, is called Another Sheaf of White Spirituals. Its publisher 
is The University of Florida Press, Gainesville. 

5In my White and Negro Spirituals, chap. 7. 

6 | reproduce a cluster of them as Group Eight in my forthcoming collection, Another Sheaf 
of White Spirituals. 
7 We Sing (Boston: C. G. Birchard and Co., 1940), p. 72. The words of the song were not 
attributed to an Oriental source. 
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d meet him. He will greet me lovingly and I shall be endlessly happy 
’ What neither the songbook compiler nor my ex-missionary 
e tune and its Chinese text were originally American. 
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before its tune appeared in the Boston book.’ Since then I have traced jts A 

text back to 1816 and have found its tune to have been borrowed from the Mis 

secular ballad tradition of Scotland.® The song, in a guise much like that of my Mat 

recording, was widely sung in America throughout the past century. I reproduce But 

the ‘I Will Arise’’ song here, using the tune as it appears in William Walker’s sons 

Southern Harmony (p. 5), which was compiled in Spartanburg, South Carolina, sucl 

1835, and the text as found in the collection made by Peggy Dow, Lorenzo's T 

wife.!® It is clear to me that the early American religious folksong was carried whe 

I'LL (I WILL) ARISE the 

Jub 

imp 

of t 

Don't you see my___ Je - sus com - ing, Don’t you see him in yon-der cloud? V 

I'll a - rise and__ go and meet__ = He'll em-brace me____ in his arms; all 

the 

son! 

With ten thous - and saints and an-gels, 0 how they do__- my Je = sus cromd! be | 

In the arms____—siof ~=omy dear_ Sav-ior, 0 there___s are ten thous-and charns, son 

by an early American missionary to China where it went native and has lived wer 

on until now. the 

Two features of the ‘‘I Will Arise’ song—its simple five-tone scale and the the 

direct first-person nature of its text (both of which prevail, incidentally, in our Cat 

early spirituals)—must have facilitated its acceptance by the Chinese. May pro 

we infer from this song that others like it were adopted by the Chinese and other son 

peoples? I think it a fair inference. was 

After the first few decades of the nineteenth century, the word-of-mouth Co 

flow of our religious folksongs to other lands must have slackened. More refi 

recent exportations have been consciously composed and translated songbook mu. 

items of less folklike character, which are excluded from this discussion. Once was 

in a while, however, the gospel songs (which followed the folk spirituals) struck the 

a folk note, as in ‘“‘Come to Jesus Just Now.” The French have learned it as: one 
Viens a Jésus, Il t’appelle, / Il t’appelle aujourd’hui, / Trop longtemps tu 

fus rebelle; / Aujourd’hui viens a lui! The internationally wandering melody Na 

of the song may have eased it into France, and perhaps into other European a 

lands. 


What of the spread of American religious folksongs which were sung by the 
Negro whose learning and singing them in the slave states has been mentioned? 
The black man’s use of the idiom of the spiritual was much less in the coastal 
areas (notably the Gulf states), and he did not sing spirituals at all when he 
became a French-speaking Catholic. The geography of white and black singers 
of American religious folksongs seems to be ruled by the same factors. 


8 “T Will Arise,’’ Spiritual Folksongs of Early America (New York, 1937), no. 239. 

®Gavin Greig and Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Ats 
(Aberdeen, 1925), pp. 20-21, give the melody with the “Hind Horn” ballad; Alfred Moffatt, 
arr. Minstrelsy of the Scottish Highlands (London, n. d.?), p. 12, found it wedded to “Brown- 


Haired Maiden. _ 
10 Peggy Dow, Collection of Camp Meeting Hymns (Philadelphia, 1816), p. 15. 
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As.to the Negro-sung spirituals abroad I have only scattered information. 
Miss Gilchrist found in British oral tradition such familiar titles as ‘‘Weeping 
Mary” and ‘‘Where are the Hebrew Children’”’ (safe in the Promised Land). 
But the form of the songs tells us that they were of the Dow-exported body of 
song and not of the spirituals absorbed from the concert-stage productions of 
such groups as the Fisk Jubilee singers in the 1870's. 

The Fisk group, as we know, also carried their songs to northern Europe 
where they made a deep impression on their audiences. Indeed, a selection of 
the Jubilee songs appeared subsequently in a German translation titled Dze 
Jubiliumssénger. I do not know that any of the spirituals made a lasting 
impression on German song life; I doubt that they did, for in translation much 
of their character is lost, most of what has endeared them to us. 

We have found the expectable: American religious folksongs throve best, 
all other factors being equal, in their native soil. But our forefathers often left 
their ‘soil’ and moved on. With the migration of the singers the fate of the 
songs was shaped by various factors, which have already been noted and will 
be summarized now. (1) The English language was the breath of life of the 
songs. Wherever, even on this continent, this tongue was not used, the songs 
were not sung. The Pennsylvania Dutch exception proves the rule. (2) As 
the tonal ingredient of a wave of radical protest against intrenched Protestantism, 
the songs had no meaning and were powerless as well as useless in Roman 
Catholic environments, hence their absence from such areas. As the radical 
protesters themselves came in time to protest less vigorously, their traditional 
songs lost punch. The spirituals came to an end, or all but that. (3) Urbanity 
was the arch enemy of the songs. Religious folksongs were country songs. 
Country folk made them and carried them onward when they fled as cultural 
refugees from the towns and aggressive urban influences (see map). (4) Their 
musical ingredient was folk melody, which was moulded in times before music 
was like the independent, elaborate, and pervasive art we know. This makes 
their traditional melodism, in Western civilization at least, a relic in culture, 
one bearing the fate accorded to all outmoded ways of mankind. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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AFS PLans FoR SPECIAL JOINT MEETING 


Arrangements are now being made for a joint meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the Kentucky Folklore Society, and The American 
Folklore Society, which will be held at Lexington, Kentucky, during April, 1953. 
The exact date has not yet been announced. Address inquiries to Richard M. 
Dorson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, who is in charge of arrangements 
for the folklorists, or to George Mowry, Department of History, University of 
California at Los Angeles, who is chairman of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association Meeting. 
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young Americans have varied these forms 
—producing folk rhymes both lively and 
uniquely American. They are all here— 
the jingles, ballads, counting-out rhymes, 
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the heart of any child today, to bring a 
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rich folklore heritage. $2.50 
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FOLKLORE AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
ARAUCANIAN CULTURE’ 


By MIscuHa TITIEV 


UCH EMPHASIS, unfortunately, is being laid, in some quarters, 
on a cold war that is supposed to exist between folklorists and 
anthropologists, or more specifically, ethnologists. No doubt, folk- 

lorists have traditionally stressed the collection, categorizing, and distribution 
of tales or motives, whereas ethnologists have been somewhat more concerned 
with cultural interpretations; yet the two approaches overlap and are comple- 
mentary, and neither can attain its objectives without the help of the other. 
There may, indeed, have been a wide gap between ethnologists and folklorists 
when the systematic study of folklore began over a century ago;? but in the 
United States, at least, the gap has steadily been decreasing since 1916 when 
Franz Boas published his monumental collection and analysis of Tsimshian 
myths.’ He demonstrated that the unwritten stories of a society may embody 
numerous references to practically every aspect of its culture, and he concluded 
that ‘in the tales of a people those incidents of the everyday life that are of 
importance to them will appear. . . . Most of the references to the mode of life 
... will be an accurate reflection of their habits. .. .’”4 

During the last thirty-five years many students of nonliterate societies have 
shown how folklore contributes to understanding primitive cultures. This article 
has been prepared in line with this concept. The few stories to be discussed 
will illustrate how folktales reflect numerous facets of Araucanian culture and 
behavior.® These tales are, to the best of my knowledge, hitherto unpublished. 
They were collected in 1948 during an ethnological field trip to the Araucanians 
of Cautin Province, in south-central Chile. Each story was told in Spanish by 
an Araucanian informant. The English versions are as literal as possible. 

Folklore reflects dominant cultural interests. Among the simpler stories that 
mirror Araucanian life are two closely similar tales. In the first, a fox tries to 
learn how to sing well, a trait much admired by the natives.® In the second, a 

1 This article is based on a paper read in Detroit, Dec. 28, 1951, at the Sixty-third Annual 
Meeting of The American Folklore Society. 

* Melville J. Herskovits, “Folklore after a Hundred Years: A Problem in Redefinition,” 
JAF, 59: 232 (1946), 89. 

*F. Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (31st Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1916). In keeping with present-day tendencies, there is no effort to make a clear 
distinction between a myth and a tale. 

‘Boas, 1916, p. 393. 

5] was unable to make an exhaustive collection of folklore, but much material on the subject 
is in Georgette and Jacques Soustelle, Folklore Chilien (Paris, 1938), with a bibliography on 
pp. 14-16. Other references occur in J. M. Cooper, “The Araucanians,” Handbook of South 
American Indians, ed. J. H. Steward (Washington, 1946), II, 753. 

6 The place of singing in Araucanian culture is discussed in M. Titiev, “Social Singing among 
the Mapuche” (Anthropological Papers, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, 
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fox seeks to learn how to play the indigenous instrument known as a ¢rutruka, 
which is sounded in festivals and ceremonies. It is a wind instrument, consisting 
of a cow horn attached to one end of a long, slender, hollow section of cane or 
bamboo.’ 

The first, ‘“The Fox and the Partridge,”’ was told by the Reverend Juan 
Antinao, an Araucanian who is an Anglican minister and resides on the reduc- 
tion called Cautinche. 


They say that one fine day the fox went out for a walk, wearing his fine brown woolen 
poncho. When he came close to a clump of small oak trees he suddenly heard a harmonious 
song which the partridge was singing, so he came near and very courteously greeted the 
partridge, asking him to show him how to sing. And the partridge answered him, “The 
way to sing pleasing notes does not apply to you, because you have a long snout.” But 
the fox stubbornly insisted that he wanted to learn to sing, and at last the partridge said, 
“My dear friend, the secret for you is this: if you accept my advice, I’ll show you all you 
must do in order to sing.” The fox said, “It doesn’t matter how hard it is. I’ll give you my 
beautiful poncho.” 

Then the partridge looked for a very thin piece of vogui [Boquila trifoliata] fibre, and 
having found it, he made a needle from a sharp point of bamboo, and threaded it with the 
fibre. Then he said, ‘‘Sit down! You must have courage and be brave. If you suffer, don’t 
cry out. Otherwise you don’t deserve anything.” The fox said, ‘‘With pleasure.”’ Then the 
partridge began to sew up his mouth and said, ‘“‘You can see how beautiful my mouth 
is for singing.” And the fox said, ‘‘So it is. I’d like my mouth to be like yours.” The par- 
tridge left only a tiny bit of the mouth free, and he said, “My work is finished.” 

The fox tried to sing like the partridge, with as much force as he had. The fibre tore, 
and his mouth was longer than ever, and he hardly made a sound. The partridge was ready 
and quickly flew away, but the fox made a big jump, and with his long mouth he caught 
the tail of the partridge. From then on all partridges are tailless. 


This simple story brings out Araucanian pride in having a nice brown woolen 
poncho to wear, the high regard for good singing, the use of plant substances 
for needle and thread, and the emphasis on courage and fortitude which has 
long been a feature of Araucanian life. Also given is a ‘‘Just-so”’ explanation of 
how the partridge lost its tail, and an introduction to the fox as a central figure 
of native folklore. 

Closely resembling the first story is a second, ‘“The Skunk and the Fox,” 
told by Martin Mulato Cayul, an Araucanian schoolteacher at the Mission 
Araucana, in Cholchol, Chile. 


Once a skunk was playing a ¢rutruka, and a fox asked how he played it so beautifully, 
and said that he wanted to learn how to play it. But the skunk said that the fox had too 
big a mouth for playing the trutruka. So the fox asked how he could fix himself, and the 
skunk said that he should sew up his mouth. Then the fox learned to play and said goodbye 
to the skunk and went off at a gallop on a white horse. But when he was crossing a farm, 
a partridge rose suddenly from the ground. The horse started, and the jolt reopened the 





no. 2, 1949). See especially pp. 1, 2, 16, 17. Their contents suggest that songs belong in the 
category of oral literature. Araucanian and Mapuche are frequently interchangeable terms. 

7 For further details see M. Titiev, ‘““Araucanian Culture in Transition” (Occasional Contri- 
butions, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, no. 15, 1951), 33- 
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fox's mouth, and he could no longer play. So he went back to learn again, but he couldn’t 
fnd the skunk and so he never learned to play the trutruka again. 


Except for a difference of characters and the mention of other cultural 
details (galloping on a white horse, and playing the trutruka), the resemblance 
of the second tale to the first is clear. Both obviously are variants based on the 
same theme. 

The folktale is a document of culture history. The following narrative introduces 
customs no longer practiced, thus supporting Herskovits’ statement that “‘a 
folktale that incorporates details of an earlier period in the history of the people 
who tell it, documents that earlier life.’ This story, ‘‘The Fox and the Lion,” 
was from Domingo Carilaf, schoolteacher at the reduction called Carrarrifie. 


Friend fox, a lively young fellow, plenty clever, who always wanted to be first in every- 
thing he tried, was working in a dense wood where there were many trees, plants, and 
clumps of bamboo. He was making many lassos of bamboo and was very busy with his 
job. Some of the tendrils were very hard to pull off, but he pulled, and pulled, and pulled. 
Having a short body, he sometimes dangled from the tough fibers at which he tugged 
without pulling them off. Then his friend, the lion, came and said to him, ‘‘Oh, my friend, 
what are you doing here in this forest?”’ 

“Yes, my little father,’’ he replied to the lion, “I’m working here.”’ 

“Why do you want lassos of bamboo?” 

“Oh, little father, don't you know that my cousin, the son of Latrapai,® has died?” 

“I’m very sorry, my friend,”’ said the lion. ‘Have you cried very bitterly?” 

“Oh, my dear uncle, I washed myself at a water hole.” 

“Yes,”’ the lion said to him, ‘but what are the lassos for?”’ 

“These lassos I’m taking in order to tie up my dead cousin. He died just three days ago, 
and it is time to arrange to hang up his body.” 

“Yes, yes, my good friend fox,” said the lion. ‘‘You’re a very helpful [willing] young man, 
and you tell me that you have wept very much?” 

“Yes, my dear uncle, Sir Lion.” 

“But you have no sign of tears in your eyes,” said the lion. 

“Of course, my uncle. That’s because I went to wash myself at a water hole that never 
runs dry.” 

“Good,” said the lion. ‘Let us go to see the water hole of which you speak. Let’s go!” 

They came to the spot, but there was no water there, nor any sign of it. 

“Oh, my dear uncle lion,” said the fox, ‘‘this water has all run dry.” 


Apart from introducing the fox in his common role of a picaro or rogue, 
this tale centers on two traits of Araucanian culture that are no longer practiced. 
First, note that the fox called the lion either ‘‘little father”’ or “‘uncle.’’ For 
each of these terms the narrator gave the Araucanian word malle, which means 
“substitute father’’ and may be applied out of respect to any male in one’s 
father’s generation. Specifically, a speaker uses it to refer to his father’s 
brother (uncle). This usage is based on the former practice of the levirate, 
which meant that on the death of a person’s father, one of his paternal uncles 
would become his step- or little-father.'® 


® Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948), p. 419. 

*I suspect that this name contains a play on Araucanian words; I regret that I failed to get 
its significance. 
0 Further details are given by Titiev, 1951, p. 40. 
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The second custom of former times was to suspend a corpse with vines over 
a fire, so that the body was preserved by smoke and could be kept above ground 
for a long period of time." 

While both of the abandoned culture traits have been described by earlier 
writers, their incorporation in a folktale helps to give credence to accounts by 
non-Araucanian observers. 

Stories that reinforce systems of belief. Hallowell writes, “‘. . . one of the generic 
functions of the ‘true’ story, in any human society, is to reinforce the existing 
system of beliefs about the nature of the universe, man and society. Such a 
function is particularly important in cultures like those of non-literate peoples, 
where there is no systematic intellectual and self-conscious articulation of a 
set of beliefs.’’” 

As if he had read Hallowell’s remarks, Juan Antinao, the teller of the follow- 
ing short pieces, prefaced his narration with the comments that he had first 
heard them from a speaker who vouched for their truth because they had 
been told by his parents, and that their contents were guides to conduct. 
Two closely similar versions of the following tale, ‘“‘Witranalwe and Ajfichi- 
mallen,’”’ were obtained from Juan Antinao and Domingo Carilaf. Witranalwe 
and afichimallen are terrible creatures made from corpses by witches. The 
former is large and ghostlike, the latter small and like a will-o-the-wisp. Each 
seeks to bedevil travelers in the night.¥ 


One night an old man was going along the road when he met a big witranalwe and became 
frightened and confused in such a way that he was no longer sure of his road. That is the 
harm done by witranalwe. To avoid this evil, one must take his poncho in his left hand, 
on the side of the heart; twist it off over his head; and turn it back against the chest to 
protect his heart. This is the only way to protect oneself from these evil spirits. 

Sometimes, if the evil thing is afichimallen, it is necessary to use a piece of soga [a rope 
of twisted horse hair, worn around the waist] and to whip afichimallen with it with such 
strong force that he begins to cry out. In this way afichimallen may be driven off. 


As these little episodes were told, Juan Antinao added that children listened 
voluntarily with lively interest. Thus the natives themselves are aware that 
folklore impresses a set of beliefs on the younger members of the tribe. 

Folkiales as psychological mechanisms. Next is a long story, ‘“The Marriage of 
the Fox,’’ narrated by Domingo Carilaf, at Carrarrifie. It combines most of the 
attributes of the previous tales with another aspect of folklore, of which Hersko- 
vits writes, ‘‘Folklore also gives us clues to the hidden reactions to social 
sanctions that on the surface seem to be complied with willingly enough. In 
this, indeed, we find a psychoanalytical mechanism at work, wherein customary 
behavior is often distorted in a manner that tells us much about the desires 
individuals must suppress in ordering their lives so as to conform to the ways of 
their society.’ 


11 Consult Cooper, 1946, II, 735. 

12 A. Irving Hallowell, “Myth, Culture and Personality,” American Anthropologist, 49 (1947), 
548-549. 

13 A description of these supposed personages is in Titiev, 1951, pp. I1I-I12. 

14 Herskovits, 1948, p. 420. 
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My mother often told me stories of various animals such as birds, lions, foxes, jotes 
turkey buzzards, Catharthes aura], and others that fly in the air. All these animals once 
had a great meeting beyond the heavens, to celebrate a big fiesta. This fiesta was a wedding 
celebration. The fox had to go to fetch his fiancée who lived in the other world that is 
very difficult to climb up to. All the birds that fly in the air wanted to go to the fiesta, 
for they could fly with their wings, but the fox had none, and that is why he had to ask 
help from his friend, the jote, who had “‘proper horses” [i.e., strong wings] for going to 
this distant world. 

The jote carried the fox as if he were riding horseback on a very fine horse. They arrived 
there, very far in the air, and here all the people were awaiting the arrival of the bride- 
groom, the fox. Then they made the fiesta. This celebration was a banquet, with many 
kinds of food for all the people, and some alcohol [i.e., alcoholic beverages]. As the fox was 
the bridegroom, to him they served very much alcohol, and so he became drunk. During 
the night all the people prepared to sleep, and then the poor bridegroom, without his 
knowing it, they put alone in a room; but the bride did not know about it and so did not 
go with him. As a result, the father of the bride was not happy over the way the fox 
treated his daughter. 

To keep sweetheart-fox company, they fashioned an effigy [literally, monkey] from a 
bundle of wheat straw and some cloth. They put this next to the bridegroom in place of 
his bride during this night. The true bride had run away. By misfortune, the fox was so 
drunk that he slept very late the next morning, so that most of his companions had 
“mounted their horses” and had left earlier in the morning. 

The poor bridegroom stayed asleep with the straw effigy. When he awoke, the fox 
could not find any of his companions and was faced with the problem of trying to get 
down to earth again. At last, after many questions had been asked, an arrangement was 
made for getting him down to the earth. He sought for the owner of the house, who had 
some lassos made of fibres of fiocha [Greigia landbeckii]. They showed him the lassos and 
said that if he liked he could truss himself about the legs and body and they would lower 
him to the earth. The fox had no choice but to accept this arrangement. They tied his 
body with this very long lasso that reached just to the ground. Then he trusted his friends 
to lower him on the lasso, paying it out little by little. 

Before they let him down they made an agreement that the fox himself would call to 
let them know when he had reached the ground, and then they let him go at once, with 
all the string. This poor little animal, the fox, as he was falling, was in great pain from the 
tightly tied lasso. Then he tried to reach the top of a tree, a big boldo [Boldoa fragrans}, 
thinking it would be easier to jump to the ground. When he reached the tree, he got stuck 
and remained in the top, with no help. And then he thought of jumping down. He didn’t 
notice a very big stone at the foot of the tree. He jumped down and landed on the stone. 
Then he was hurt so badly that he couldn’t walk at all, not at all, and remained as if dead. 

After this there came by a bird called el raguin [the bandurria, Ibis melanopsis]. 
This bird is a shaman, very strange, and, in passing, it saw the poor unfortunate and took 
pity on him and desired to help him by making a curing ritual in order to cure him.'® 
Then he examined him all over the body and saw that he was badly hurt. Then the 
“doctor” said, ‘‘There is a remedy for this fellow.”” Soon he looked for two kinds of plants 
as remedies. He collected in the field a plant called mewi-mewi. This is a very fragrant 
shrub and is well known. The other remedy was called ifulkoa [Vestia lycioides], another 
shrub. Then the medical bird made a big curing ritual for the poor fox and cured him 
so that the fox could talk again. Then the shaman was asked by the patient what he 
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16 An Araucanian shaman may be of either sex. For an account of shamanistic activities and 
curing rituals consult Titiev, 1951, pp. I13-I2I. 
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wanted for pay, and the shaman replied, ‘‘A basket of peas.’ ‘‘That suits me,” said the 
patient. 

Then the shaman sang and accompanied his song with a shaman’s drum and other 
things like gourd rattles, such as a shaman now uses. The shaman asked the patient how 
he felt, after each curing ritual, and the fox replied, ‘‘Much better,”’ every time. 

Now he could not only speak but move, and afterward he was able to walk. But this 
fox was a very bad rogue, and he deceived the bird shaman. The fox said he was going for 
a little walk, and then he ran off completely and ‘‘lost himself.’’ Thus the shaman was 
not paid. 


When Domingo Carilaf completed this tale he said, ‘‘My mother told me 
this story when I was a child. I believe it had some practical teaching. She 
said, ‘Do not be a rascal like the fox. Don’t become a bad man or a drunkard, 
because bad people never have good luck in anything.’ She spoke thus as a 
warning to her children.” 

This tale describes several aspects of Araucanian life and drives home a 
strong moral lesson. However, the psychological implications must not be 
overlooked, for many an Araucanian doubtless wished to avoid paying a shaman 
but was afraid to default.'® In this sense the folktale expresses suppressed 
desires and thus functions as a psychological escape. 

“Another manifestation of how, so to speak, folklore creates a world where 
vindications that the world of reality denies, are granted, is to be found in the 
stories wherein the weak prevail over the strong. . . .””!7 This point is exempli- 
fied in the following narrative, ‘‘The Race between Fox and Frog,” from 
Juan Antinao. 

Once a fox was out riding with his fine poncho all brilliant in the light of the sun. He 
was singing as he went, “If any gaucho thinks himself better than I, with great pleasure 
would I race him on my roan horse, be the course long or short, uphill or down dale, or 
out on the level.”’ 

A little frog was listening and paying good attention. He said, ‘“‘My good friend, I'll 
be happy to challenge you to a race with me, whether it be uphill or down.” 

The fox said, ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed? You just make such little jumps!” 
to turn his roan away. 

But the little frog said to him, ‘‘Come, we shall see, my friend. Let us two measure the 
field.’”” The fox dismounted and went to the field and started to pace it off, while the frog 
made a jump of two and a half meters. ‘‘That isn’t the way,”’ said the fox. But the frog 
replied, ‘‘This is my pace that I’m measuring.” 

“Good! Let us agree to make a bet,” said the fox, and the frog answered, ‘‘I have many 
children; and if you win, the children will be yours.”’ 

Then the fox bet his fine poncho and took it off. They went to the center of the field 
for a starting place, and the frog called out, ‘‘Now, go!”’ The fox started like a flash of 
lightning, but the little frog jumped on the fox’s tail. Thus the fox ran for a thousand 
meters, until he was very tired. His head drooped, and his tongue hung out. Then the 
frog jumped off and landed two and a half meters ahead. ‘‘Well, my friend fox,’’ he said, 
“give me the poncho that we bet.” 

Then the fox put up his roan as a bet and started again in the hope of winning, but 
again he was beaten, for the frog once more clung to his tail, and when fox was tired out 
he again jumped two and a half meters ahead. 


And he began 


16 Titiev, 1951, p. 117. 
17 Herskovits, 1948, p. 421. 
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“J won’t pay you,” the fox said to him, “‘and with a single bite, I'll kill you.” 

At this threat the frog cursed the fox. ‘‘You are going to be the most unfortunate 
creature in the world,” he said. “‘No one will love you. Because you did not pay up, you 
are a liar!” 

With these words the frog hid himself in a shrimp shell and so saved his life. 


Closely related to the preceding story in its motivation is the next tale, 
“The Lion and the Fox,”’ told by Juan Antinao. It also provides a psychological 
escape by giving ordinary folk a chance to laugh at the discomfiture of the 
great and powerful. 


One afternoon in summer a lion went out of his forest home to take a walk, as was his 
custom. He met a fox that was resting in the shade of a hazel tree. The fox said to him, 
“Good afternoon, my brother-in-law.’’ At these words the lion was offended. The fox 
then said to him with great politeness, ‘‘Have patience, my friend. Where are you going 
at noon, while it is so hot?” 

And the lion said, ‘“‘I am going to search for some food.” 

The fox laughed at this. ““Who is happier than I, being well fed right in this place? 
There is good food in this tree.” 

The lion asked, ‘‘What are these good foods?’’ And the fox said proudly, ‘“‘My food is 
this tasty food, hazelnuts.’ The lion wanted to try the taste of the hazelnuts, but he 
could not get the seeds [meat] out. 

Then the fox said to him, ‘These hazelnuts you must first place in little crevices on a 
very big stone, and then you must go back like a ram when it fights, and then you must 
strike the nut hard with your head. In that way the seeds spring out. Now you need only 
gather and eat as many as you like.” 

The lion obeyed and carried out the fox’s instructions. He made a big jump, and with 
all his might he butted the stone, and his head was broken. The fox laughed and sang 
and said, ‘‘Never have I seen an animal so big, so strong, and so crazy. He is so powerful 
that all the world fears him, and a man who is proud of his courage will call himself a lion; 
but the good gaucho is I, because I get along on intelligence alone, even though people 
laugh at me with scorn.” 

And the lion said, ‘‘There goes an astute fox.” 


Borrowing and diffusion in folklore. There is a flavor of Aesop in the last 
two tales, and Araucanian folk stories of today probably show varying degrees 
of European influence. After all, as Spanish contact with the Araucanians 
began in 1536, it is not surprising that over four centuries later ‘‘it is often 
very hard to determine where aboriginal elements end and later intruded ones 
begin.’”18 

Although it is impossible to detect how much has been borrowed in a tale, 
three categories can be discerned. The first, in which are ‘‘The Race between 
Fox and Frog’’ and ‘‘The Lion and the Fox,” consists of tales with no specific 
evidence of borrowing but the tenor of which suggests the possibility of outside 
influence. 

In the second division are stories with recognizably intrusive elements. 
One such tale, ‘‘Antonio and the Old Lady,” told by Juan Antinao, was about 
a young man who met an old witch and soon after found himself treed by a 
tiger, from whom he was rescued by a friendly elephant. Tigers and elephants 


* Cooper, 1946, pp. 752-753. 
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are not indigenous to the Araucanian environment. In the same category 1s 
narrative, ‘““The Bull with the Golden Horn,” told by Domingo Carilaf about a 
childless, elderly couple, who adopt a supernatural boy who emerged from a 
wooden post. When he goes to make his fortune, he wins great riches by killing a 
fierce bull, whose golden horn he presents to the wealthy owner of the property 
which the beast had been ravaging. When I repeated this tale to another 
Araucanian and voiced my suspicion that it was not entirely aboriginal, the 
listener immediately pointed out that the Araucanians had lacked all knowledge 
of bulls prior to the Spanish conquest. 

The third category consists of folktales taken over completely from European 
sources. Once at my request for native stories, Segundo Paineo, of Carrarriiie, 
told me in succession the Spanish version of Aesop’s fable ‘The Lion and the 
Mouse,” and a variant of ‘‘The Sky is Falling,’’ which he called ‘“‘The Hare 
and the Lion.” It tells of a sleeping hare who, frightened by a branch dropping 
suddenly into a lake, warns various animals that the sky is falling. They follow 
him in a panic until they meet a lion who explains what happened and cau- 
tions them never again to listen to wild rumors. 

Puzzled because Segundo Paineo insisted that he had given me Araucanian 
folklore, I commented on the episode to the heads of the Mission Araucana in 
Cholchol, who had long worked among the natives of the vicinity. Greatly 
amused, they produced a copy of a widely used second reader containing 
Spanish versions of the two tales, one right after the other.'® This clearly 
established how the stories diffused to the natives but left open the question 
of whether Segundo Paineo had deliberately passed them off as Araucanian or 
was so accustomed to living in a transitional culture that he no longer tried 
to differentiate between aboriginal and foreign elements. 

In conclusion, the tales discussed show that folklore has many uses for the 
ethnologist. It mirrors contemporary life, documents behavior of former times, 
reinforces systems of belief, and provides safety valves to release pent-up 
resentments. Also, the stories afford material to study borrowing, diffusion, 
and culture change. The oral literature of the Araucanians throws “‘light on 
numerous aspects of social organization and provide[s] clues to an understand- 
ing of the interplay between [their] culture and personality development.” 

Strange, indeed, would be the ethnologist who scorned the folklore of what- 
ever tribe he was studying. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


19 Manuel Guzman M., El Lector Chileno (Libro Segundo) (Santiago, 1944), pp. 62-67. 
20 Titiev, 1949, p. 17. 
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THE KAMUI OINA: A SACRED 
CHARTER OF THE AINU 


By RicHarp W. HowELy 


INTRODUCTION 


HE PROTO-CAUCASOID AINU, once racially, linguistically, and no 

doubt culturally distinct from the Japanese to the south, have been 

steadily losing their identity through intermarriage and, particularly 
in recent years, through acculturation as the result of contact with adjacent 
groups. Only because depletions in the ranks of ‘“‘pure’’ Ainu have been filled 
largely by interracial hybrids has the number of Ainu, some fifteen thousand,! 
remained fairly constant for half a century or more. 

Since the Ainu have been preliterate until recently, their early culture must 
be learned chiefly from the reports of non-Ainu and the archeological record. 
These sources may be supplemented, however, by such inferential techniques 
as the linguistic approach of Edward Sapir,? for which Ainu studies are only 
now becoming sufficiently advanced, and the method of mythological analysis 
which has been so ably demonstrated by Franz Boas’ and which will be followed 
to some extent here. 

The present study will proceed on two basic assumptions. First, not all 
categories of folklore in a given culture will contain elements of the same age. 
In general, traditions which are supposed to have been handed down from 
antiquity without alteration will reflect more ancient phases of the culture 
than will extemporaneous compositions. Further, such apparently ancient 
traditions are probably more often to be found among those considered as 
sacred (myths) than among those which are secular (tales). The Kamui Oina 
(“Sacred Inheritance’) has been singled out for study because it is one of a 
genre of narratives that have been handed down with no conscious alteration 
through innumerable generations of hereditary reciters.* The language is archaic 
enough to render it practically incomprehensible to the younger generation of 


1], L. G. Sutherland, ‘‘The Ainu People of Northern Japan,” The Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, 57 (1948), 216; G. T. Trewartha, Japan a Physical Cultural and Regional Geography 
(Madison, 1945), p. 344. 

? Edward Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method (Ottawa, 
1916), especially pp. 52-70. 

+See for example, Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (31st Annual Report, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Washington, 1916), especially pp. 393-394, and Kwakiutl Culture as Reflected 
in Mythology (The American Folklore Society, mem. 28, New York, 1935), in particular p. v. 

‘4 For categories of Ainu folklore see Kyosuke Kindaichi, ‘“The Ainu, Considered from the 
Linguistic Standpoint,” Proceedings of the Third Pan-Pacific Science Congress (Tokyo, 1928), 
II, 2307-2322; K. Kindaichi, Ainu Bungaku |Ainu Literature] (Tokyo, 1933); K. Kindaichi, 
Ainu Life and Legends (Tokyo, 1941); Bronislaw Pilsudski, Materials for the Study of the Ainu 
Language and Folklore (Cracow, 1912), Introduction; R. W. Howell, “The Classification and 
Description of Ainu Folklore” JA F, 64: 254 (Oct.—Dec., 1950). 
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Ainu, though it is understood fairly well by older Ainu on both Saghalin and 
Hokkaido. The source of the text used here was a literate reciter from Hidaka 
Province, Hokkaido, who traded it to Kyosuke Kindaichi for a tradition that 
Professor Kindaichi had learned through his folklore researches among other 
Ainu. So far as I know, the Kamui Oina had never before been recorded, and 
Kindaichi’s translation into Japanese® is the only one before mine into English, 
which is based about equally on Kindaichi’s translation and the Ainu text. 
The tradition is related autobiographically by the narrator as though he were 
Oina, the hero; and since Oina—more commonly known as Aeoina (“Our 
Hereditary God’’)—is the Ainu culture hero, the Kamui Oina is regarded as 
scripture. 

The second assumption is that the type of information most useful to the 
culture-historian will differ in the mythologies of different cultures. This is 
consonant with Boas’ idea that a study of the mythology of a people should 
bring out those aspects of culture which are of most interest to the people 
themselves; and, of course, the interests of people vary from culture to culture. 

What will be attempted here is not only to reconstruct early Ainu culture 
so far as possible, but also to discover what kind of information the Kamu Oina 
has to offer and, if possible, to ascertain a minimum antiquity for the poem. 

It seems wisest to concentrate on a single tradition here (thus differing from 
Boas’ more eclectic method) because the reliability and usefulness of a single 
Ainu tradition should be demonstrated before a composite reconstruction is 
attempted. To check the reliability of the information in the Kamui Oina 
will entail considerations of poetic license, fantasy, and anachronisms. The 
reliability of the analysis, on the other hand, is checked by limited recourse to 
information available through sources other than the text. An evaluation of the 
analyses based on this outside information follows at the end of each section, 
except for the second, The Kamui Oina as Poetry, which is of a different nature 
from the others. The use of outside information is limited to avoid trying to fit 
the inferential material to what is more directly observed and usually more 
recent, but not necessarily identical with the Ainu culture reflected in the poem. 

While the mythological material is kept as intact as possible by placing the 
evaluation at the end of each section, some interpretation of the more directly 
textual material based on modern sources is unavoidable, as I have had to 
rely on Kindaichi’s translation of the text and on the standard Ainu-English 
dictionary® to translate the Ainu text into English. 

In its original form’ this paper included as an appendix the romanized text 
with both a hyperliteral and a free translation. Omission of this appendix 
obviates the inclusion of innumerable references originally made to the Ainu 
text. 


5K. Kindaichi, Ainu Seiten [Sacred Traditions of the Ainu] (Tokyo, 1923), pp. 1-98. This 
work contains the romanized text and Japanese translation. 

6 John Batchelor, An Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary, 3d ed. rev. (Tokyo, 1926). The 
4th edition (1938) was not available to me. 

7 Master’s Thesis, University of Hawaii, 1950; the permission of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity to use this material in an abridged and modified form is gratefully acknowledged. 
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THE Kamui Oina As POETRY 


The three interrelated facets of any poem, in order of treatment here, are 
structure, style, and form. 

Structure concerns the order and relationships of such matters of content as 
episodes, scenes, speeches, and details of action.* To facilitate discussion I 
have arbitrarily divided the story into five parts based on Oina’s absence or 
presence at home; subdivisions are based on significant or particularly con- 
venient episodes in each part. The story itself is the primary structural feature 


of the poem. 
TRANSLATION OF Kamui Oina 
PART I ‘‘CHILDHOOD”’ 


The sun image on the god-built fortress, the fortress in which I was raised, on the east 
end of the fortress, on the west end of the fortress, sends forth a myriad flashing, shining 
beams. Within the fortress my elder sister raises me well; from my elder sister a myriad 
bright beams shine forth. Being a shaman, she has a shaman’s headwrap about her hair. 
My elder sister stares intently at her sewing. Thus I am raised amidst treasures, on a 
decorated throne, on my movable throne. At dawn my elder sister rises and washes; like 
this deity, like this goddess, so do I. What pleasure, as she watches over me with respectful 
eye and raises me well, with good cooking. Then near and distant relatives bring many 
deer and fish, indeed nourishing us well. Thus I grow. 

This having been, my elder sister speaks thus, “God whom I have raised, deity whom 
I have raised, go to the mountains and kill deer! Then we shall eat that which you have 
killed.” 

Then we embrace, and I pull on my jacket, fasten my belt about me in a single coil, 
sling my quiver with the sling across my shoulders, grab up my cherry-wood bow by the 
handle, and set on my way. 


PART II-A ‘‘THE GIRLS” 


Now I see the outside world for the first time. The golden tiles of the roof, put on as 
thatching, send a myriad flashing beams shining forth, so beautiful that I am moved. 
The path upstream to the mountains is clear. Going far upstream I come to a white cliff 
in the center of the stream that I much admire, for it seems to be the home of a god. For 
this reason I gaze long on the plateau. 

In the meanwhile, the bird known to the world of men as the spotted kingfisher comes 
upstream and settles on the edge of the white cliff. From the opposite direction, the bird 
known as water ouzel to the world of men drops down and lands on the cliff. The two girls 
who till now looked like birds each holds a small ornamented garment. The garment made 
by the one from the beach is only a bit incomplete; the garment made by the one from 
the mountains is made as far as the middle. 

The one from the beach says, ‘‘Younger sister of the waterfall god! I wonder, among the 
gods from the mountains is there no scandal?” 

“Nothing worth telling,’’ the one from the mountains answers. 

Again the one from the mountains speaks, ‘Younger sister of the water god, I wonder, 
among the gods from your beach is there nothing to tell?” 

Then the one from the beach says, ‘‘Nothing worth telling.” 


8 In my choice of terms I am largely indebted to C. Brooks and R. P. Warren, Understanding 
Poetry, An Anthology for College Students (New York, 1950), Glossary and passim. 
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Next the one from the mountains says, “Tell me, and to whom do you propose giving 
the small decorated garment?” 

So the one from the beach says, “‘I love Great Bowl, Shelf Scatterer, Pit of the Stomach, 
Scraper of the Cauldron, the Ainu-smelling One. Thus it is to him that I expect to give 
what I am making.” 

Then the one from the beach further says, ‘“‘Younger sister of the waterfall god, to 
whom do you expect to give what you are making?” 

“Among all the gods, the one I love is Great Bowl, Pit of the Stomach, Scraper of the 
Cauldron, Shelf Scatterer, Ainu-smelling One; I have made it for him.” 

This talk angers me: even should a young man speak in the manner of the parent. 
slandering evil girls, it would be bad, think I. So angry am I at the chatter of the evil 
girls that my tears pour down on the base of the island like a cloudburst. Performing this 
action, I wonder, “You are a true chief: is your anger justified?” 

After thus reflecting, I continue upstream toward the mountains. 


PART II-B ‘‘THE DEER”’ 


Thence go I far inland to where the great river enters the land, where atop the precipice 
grazes a monstrous stag, ranging wide. Over the near grass his antlers rise; stretching to 
the far grass his antlers flatten over his back. Then, with the utmost stealth I start to 
leap close when I seem to recall the saying ‘Unlucky ones draw nigh,” so I immediately 
jump back. Gauging my arrow I take aim at the upper twigs of a low tree and the base 
of a high tree. Releasing the good little arrow which whistles forth to the tree trunk, I 
chase it closely; and spreading my mat I stretch alongside it as though dead. After this, 
I now spring up and leap close. The creature hearing my antics fixes his eyes on me. At 
this, anger shows on my face. I grab the upper part of his leg and dash him against trees 
thick and trees thin, shattering him. Still his eyes fix on me. Again and again, again and 
again I beat him. But because of his animal nature [i.e., because his eyes remained open 
after death] I treat him as though he were alive. This being the case, I stretch wide the 
reed mat; raising my sword, I skin the forelegs and the hind legs. I string my tumpline 
with all the flesh, and with it joggling on my back, descend along the riverbank. When I 
pass the cliff the little embroidered garments are dropped onto my burden [by the girls]. 
Whirling malevolently, I spill my burden; and ripping it apart, I cast it off. Then I 
descend to the house in which I was raised and go down inside. 


PART III-A “HISTORY” 


My elder sister claps her hands in adoration; my uncles, near and distant, praise me. 
Then my uncle cuts out the liver, and we eat it. My elder sister tosses the lean meat and 
the fat into the cauldron and cooks it. After we have eaten, my elder sister goes away 
and takes down the grandmother’s treasure bag. From inside, images of the sun on a 
sacred jacket glitter, making my beautiful elder sister difficult to see. A shaman’s cloth 
binding her hair, she points a woman’s sword at her bosom; then, as though to be stabbed 
with a short-handled spear, she takes a fierce step toward me and holds out the spear 
handle; and her words are these: “‘God whom I raised, deity whom I raised, true chief, 
in giving the ancient teaching I deny armor; giving the ancient teaching I am truly bad, 
so I arm you. I inform you of the ancestral tale, the tale of the gods. Though it should call 
forth your anger, should call forth your wrath, do not let it. Telling you thus suddenly, 
I am truly bad; so the purpose for which I sent you to the mountains and had those 
females talk together, I tell you. 

Essentially, the world of man was built by the god Villagebuilder. It was a desolate 
land: of trees there were none, nor were there grasses. And for fire the goddess Fire 
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Maker was first sent down. But in the meanwhile the gods of High Heaven were two 
brothers, and the younger, desirous of Firc Maker, descended to the world of men. And 
because of fire, in the sporting about that developed, it [the world] became black. This 
was because Fire Maker descended with fire. Thus there was faultfinding among the gods, 
and spears were cast at those previously descended to the world of man; thus the younger 
god of High Heaven fought with the good gods and bad, as follows. 

“Both man and god alike for their own interests individually prepared food [for the 
undertaking]. Because of this hatred your parent was slandered by being called Great 
Bowl, Shelf Scatterer, Pit of the Stomach, and Scraper of the Cauldron. The war over 
fire extended throughout the world of man, killing the bad gods. And because of fire he 
was called the Village Burner, the Land Burner. 

“As a result of the sporting [with Fire Maker], finally Fire Maker became pregnant. 
Therefrom thus are you. For this reason the goddess Fire Maker raised you at her breast; 
thereupon you grew. At this time the god of High Heaven, your divine father, ascended 
to the world of the gods. 

“Now the elder god of High Heaven has six daughters: the eldest is the goddess of the 
morning star; the next eldest, the midnight star; the next eldest is the evening star; next 
is the goddess of the moon; and the youngest am I. I am the goddess of the sun, and in the 
world of man, I bear the responsibility of the Shining Girdle; I am governor of the skies. 
Thus to reverence you—child of so great a god—of the many gods to raise you, it was I 
who descended for this purpose. The one who raised you well am I; and having raised 
you, I searched in villages on the very borders of the world for a girl for you. In the village 
of Song River were bouldered heroes—six brothers—and a girl; there was a girl whom I 
thought just right for you. Nonetheless, with you as the governor of the world of man, 
truly bad it would be were I to give you an evil goddess, so the younger sister of the river- 
mouth goddess was raised there, finishing your infant clothing, your baby clothes. 

“Thus it was, and since the [evil] Song River woman is a shaman she saw by vision the 
absconding of the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess. 

“In an eternal stockade, sixfold stockade, golden stockade, sixfold stockade, bouldered 
stockade, sixfold stockade, each one in another; in eternal cells, six cells, golden cells, six 
cells, bouldered cells, six cells, each one in another, the younger sister of the river-mouth 
goddess was put. 

PART III-B ‘‘THE PROPHECY” 


“From that, war develops, for there is no kidnapper of the younger sister but you. 
Thus when you go into battle it will appear thus: standing, back-to-tree slashing, back-to- 
tree cutting, back-to-tree knifing, you and the evil gods; the goddess, because she is an 
evil goddess, whatever is beat, whatever is cut, with the sword she puts back together. 
For this reason, since you are the brightest god, you do this full six times; then, after that, 
if you hack slowly in your sixfold exhaustion; then, after that, if you are slow with your 
hands, it will be truly bad, but rather should you strike quickly, swiftly should you use 
your sword. 

“Briefly, if your war is severe, because your sacred father is a great god, self-respecting, 
he probably will not come, but [instead there will be] small mist-people [who will] sit 
within a vehicle from the upper world, a god-built vehicle; within the vehicle, from their 
mouths the sound of woman songs, drinking songs, shall sound to the world of man; 
the coming of the song sounds should help you in your war. The great god will thus drop 
to your aid as sky birds; descending thus, he should deal favorably with your war.” 

Saying this, she leaps to the side bench and hands down the golden armor for the 
whole body, the god-built armor, and into this I enter, girding my loins with my metal 
belt in a single coil. 
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As to the scorched robe, ‘“‘Anciently when your father had a war he wore the robe; 
with that token I shelter you.” With these words she gives me the scorched robe and a 
scorched helmet; then I put on the robe and tighten the strings to the helmet; I stick 
the man-consuming sword in the scorched scabbard, filling it up to the hilt. Now I appear 
as a heaven-ascending man, a heaven-ascending god. 


PART IV-A “‘THE RESCUE” 


Outside I go, outside. A twofold god-shadow, a threefold god-shadow, I draw my body 
toward the stockade. Furiously I go along as though subduing villages, subduing countries, 
Ascending the world, the world of man, I go blazing to the edge of the world, the world 
of man. And the sounds of my going reach to the mountain ridge, and the sounds of my 
going reach out to the sea. As a favorable wind I ascend to Song River village. Verily the 
eternal stockade, the golden stockade, the bouldered stockade, a myriadfold hides her 
completely. Nonetheless I thrust my way through; into the stockade I spin. Inside the 
six heroes, bouldered heroes, sit together beside the hearth. Even so, I hasten behind them 
as a favorable wind, and through the eternal container, the golden container, the bouldered 
container, I thrust my way. Making the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess into 
a death gem, I stick her into the mouth of my sleeve and rush outside. But the six chiefs, 
bouldered chiefs, do not apprehend my action. 


PART IV-B ‘‘THE WITCH OF SONG RIVER” 


I go outside the fortress. To the right of the fortress there stands a good little house, 
a girl’s house, with the sides of the house tight and the thatch neatly trimmed, a good little 
house. Then, as a favorable wind, I pull away the window shutter of the small house, and 
like the wind, enter. Onto the upper bench in front of the hearth I drop down. On the right- 
hand bench there is a girl who shows a striking resemblance to my sister. Thus comparing 
face and figure, she has the beauty of my sister as she spins and spins, spins and spins. 
Then she raises her eyes as though to speak, raising them as she sees me. Her face blanches. 
She drops her eyes, hangs her head; wishing to speak, she gulps. 

After we sit for awhile she speaks thus: “Truly he who finds me inadequate and casts 
me down is the divine hero, Great Bowl, Pit of the Stomach, Scraper of the Cauldron, 
Scatterer of the Shelf, the Land Burner, the Village Burner. Whom you pass but do not 
see am I. However, you and I are about to match skill. Cooking, I shall serve you, and 
with each cup my six elder brothers will secretly approach you. Because they are many, 
I shall know well that you are a true hero if you master them with the sword.” 

Saying this, she rises and fills the pretty little cauldron with water, then hangs it over 
the hearth. Fixing good food with her own hands, she fills the handsome bow! and, putting 
it on a handsome tray, offers it to me. Taking it, I break it. And fears lie in my heart. 
For this reason I am on my guard. The eldest one comes secretly spying me out from 
under the wooden frame around the hearth. As he is doing this, with my hand I draw the 
brightly shining, divine-hero-fierce sword and leap toward him; then he twists away, 
but twice, thrice I slash him, and his spirit flies from his body. 

After this the little woman cooks again. At each cup one of the six bouldered chiefs 
comes down to spy me out, and each one I cut down. Finally the youngest one comes 
spying me out, and as he twists toward me I cut him down. 

Then I swing the cup at the bad woman’s head. ‘“‘Bad woman, because you do as you 
wish, that which you said has come to pass. Thus, if I feed you well, and you receive what 
I serve you, we shall see your heroism on meeting a chief!” Saying this, I hurl the cup 
right at her head, and it shatters into a million pieces. Then I draw my fierce sword, and 
she takes a leap and swirls before my sword like a faint wind. Then I rush out. 
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With a thundering at Song River, I rise to battle the evil gods. Twenty rows of chief 
peel off and we leap on one another. These powerful ones go like stars, go wiped out, go 
sparkling, as I clear the ground with my sword. 

Meanwhile, from the edge of heaven, the sky birds, the mighty god, swooshes down to 
my battle. Within the nearby golden vehicle, the god-built vehicle, a small mist-Ainu 
and a small mist-Japanese are sitting. From the vehicle can be heard two festive voices 
exchanging drinking songs. The Ainu sings Ainu songs, the Japanese sings Japanese songs. 
Hundreds of swords flicker; what the sky birds, the mighty god, are cutting, are killing; 
what the god-built vehicle is killing, is cutting, I can in no way know: but in this war of 
gods we fight mightily near and far. Throwing caution to the winds, we mutually give 
vent to our anger. Thus I trample Song River village [into the sea]. Wetly I go, crushingly 
I go. 

"Then that bad woman issues a twofold accusation, a threefold accusation: ‘‘Well! 
Js that not an evil action, Wariunekuru?”’ Saying this, she works hard and quickly repairs 
the village. After this the witch, in retaliation, tramples a village white-hot on the edge 
of the world of man. Then I quickly mend the village with my left hand, working hard. 
The evil woman rages because she is having such difficulty beating me. 

“Ho, now! If we are each to check the heroism of chiefs, we must indeed stand up and 
fight,”” she says, and I agree. The bad woman I chop and cut a full six times, but even so 
the sound of reviving by the sword comes. Next the bad woman beats me a full six times, 
and there comes the sound of my backbone being pulled together by the sword. 

Now, “That which you heard your elder sister saying was perhaps that you should be 
slow with your hand?” think I. Thus I bend down toward the lower portion of the witch. 
I grab one leg with my hands; the other leg I strongly trample. Right up the middle I 
tear her. One half I throw to the mountain top, ‘‘Mountain elf, I give you this woman; 
do not give her to another.’”’ The other half of the witch I throw to the sea elf, ‘I give 
you this woman; do not give her to another.” Saying this and having cast away both sides, 
I am satisfied. 

Now wielding my sword, I cut the chiefs mightily for a long while. The recovered dead 
gods at the land of the east send sounds flying; coming back to the battle as attacking gods, 
sounds fly. The sword flashes and moves along shining, making new gods. Into the true 
west the completely dead gods sink, and being grief-stricken gods, they send sounds to 
the surface of this land as they return home respectfully. 

Then I raze Song River village until it looks like a hoed field. Then the nearby gods, 
being grief-stricken and thus unable to join the war, make rumbling sounds. Distant gods 
help with the war; ordinary gods get halfway, then become grief-stricken gods and make 
rumbling sounds. The truly fierce gods arrive at the [scene of the] war. In the time it takes 
to cook, they become grieving gods and send back rumbling sounds. My war is swiftly 
executed. For six woman’s years and six man’s years [i.e. six years] we fight; even a dog 
that might live to pass on the tale I kill; I kill even vermin on the dogs. Then the god-built 
vehicle withdraws to the heavens. 


PART IV-C “FATHER’S INSTRUCTIONS” 


The heaven bird, the very great god, says thus: “Within the golden vehicle, I leave 
among men Ainu songs and Japanese songs. Ainu songs shall spread among the Ainu; 
Japanese songs shall spread among the Japanese. Mankind shall rely on you to make 
known to the sky birds any trouble in the offing. Whatever trouble, whatever war may 
come, I shall offer divine protection.” After so saying, he ascends to the heavens and passes 
from sight. 

Going in the opposite direction, I go back up to my village. Passing over the house of 
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the goddess of river mouths, I drop the death gem down the smoke hole. Then I go on to 
my house. 


PART V-A “‘ASCENSION OF THE SUN GODDESS” 


My elder sister is amazed. “‘Because you have done this I am proud. Both the men and 
the chiefs are proud of your fierce courage and your conduct. As for me, since I am a true 
deity and an important one, I cannot be too long in the world of man. For this reason | 
must ascend to the world of the gods. Because you are governor of the world of man, it 
behooves you to serve it carefully and well.’’ With these words she goes out and rises up 
to the heavens, passing from sight. 


PART V-B ‘‘AN UNCLE’S ADVICE” 


Subsequently, I announce my intention to kill the water and waterfall deities. My 
close uncle, my uncle, explains that it will create an awkward situation in our presiding 
over man. It will be impossible to preserve man, impossible to preserve the gods, without 
the deity of water. Thus there must be an indemnity. Saying this, he goes outside. Then 
for the younger sisters of the water deity and the waterfall deity he apologizes. My uncle 
brings many beautiful treasures. Now I am finally satisfied. My uncle cares for me well, 
watches over me with care. 


PART V-C ‘“‘TWO VISIONS” 


Then one day, as in a dream, I see this: within a fortress, a god-built fortress in the 
upper world, is my elder sister, now looking as though dead, and she says this to me: 
“A god such as you, a god of your standing, cannot be in the upper world. For this reason 
send up something made with your hands. If you do this, we shall make it sacred.” 

Can this have been a dream? Because of it, I rise and brew some sake, then offer six 
lacquered vessels at the eastern end of the hearth. Then I make inau [fetishes] and invite 
the gods, and offer elder fetishes at the side bench. Because of the drinking song I heard 
the small mist-people singing in the golden vehicle, a like drinking song I offer up and 
teach to men. And I am pleased, I am happy. Sending on the drink, I have a vision and 
see my elder sister in the upper world drinking sake, and so I sprinkle the drinking space. 
And dreaming, I am satisfied. 


PART V-D ‘“‘THE MARRIAGE” 


Thus it was, and one day there comes the younger sister of the goddess of river mouths 
amidst treasures, with her neck beautifully decorated. Although she is a beautiful woman, 
she cannot compare with my elder sister; though she is an ordinary woman, what my elder 
sister had said so well I remember; so though I may dislike her, I cannot refuse. So I 
leave the preparation of my food to the little woman forever; and thus we live. 


STRUCTURE OF THE Kamui Oina 


While the identity of Oina is not made explicit until a third of the way 
through the tale (III-A, ‘“‘History”’), the description of his house and the care 
with which he was raised suggest that he is someone of note. The next hint of 
this comes in the violence of his anger toward the two young women. Unless 
something more subtle than simply the principle of disrespectful girls is in- 
volved, his anger seems unreasonable. Indeed, Oina himself seems puzzled. 
“Is your anger justified?”’ he wonders. 

His self-query about the propriety of his wrath might mean simply that a 
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chief should always keep his anger under control except that later, when he is 
fighting at Song River, his fury is boundless; indeed, though his victory is 
assured after his disposal of the Song River witch, he does not halt his depreda- 
tions until he has destroyed even the vermin on the village dogs, six years later. 
Thus the only apparent reason for his restraint toward the girls is that his 
suspicion of having been directly insulted is unconfirmed. Had he been certain 
he might well have destroyed the girls on the spot, for later (V-B, ‘‘An Uncle’s 
Advice”), when he is sure of the offense, he intends to kill them. But this time 
he is held back by his uncle, which suggests that a second purpose served by 
his original restraint is to supply a peg for the later didactic element, that a 
chief must use common sense in ruling over men. 

The incident still poses the problem of whether Oina is being insulted directly 
or through slander aimed at his father. A direct insult is implied, in that one 
epithet used by the girls is Ainu-smelling One, or ‘‘One with the smell of Ainu,” 
aterm frequently associated with Oina.® However, three lines of evidence lead 
to the conclusion that the girls are slandering Oina only indirectly by referring 
to his father with their insulting epithets. First, the witch, although using the 
same epithets as the young women in a context (IV-B, ‘“‘The Witch of Song 
River’) indicating that she is referring to Oina, omits ‘‘Ainu-smelling One’’ 
and adds ‘‘Village Burner” and ‘‘Land Burner,”’ two terms which originally 
designated Oina’s father (III-A, ‘“‘History’’). Secondly, Kindaichi says that 
Qina is the offspring of Fire Maker and Okikurumi, the latter his father whose 
name Oina later assumes.!® While this also suggests that Oina is popularly 
identified with his father, the name “‘Okikurumi’”’ does not occur in the poem, 
and ““Oina’’ appears only in the title. However, the witch (Part IV-B “‘The 
Witch of Song River’’) addresses Oina as ‘‘Wariunekuru,’’ which name, accord- 
ing to two traditions recorded by Batchelor, designates the offspring of Okiku- 
rumi; further, Wariunekuru in both traditions corresponds in nearly all respects 
to Oina in this poem, particularly in his intermediate position between the 
gods and man." Because of the identification of Oina with his father, the term 
“Ainu-smelling One’’ may refer either to Oina or to his father. 

That Oina is being insulted through his father is indicated, finally, by the 
word chichipiyere, translated “‘slander’’ (II-A, ‘‘The Girls’’), but which, accord- 
ing to Batchelor, means “‘to remind one of the faults of his parents.’’ Had Oina 
been insulted directly the narrator would have used the word chipiyere, ‘‘to 
remind a person of his faults.’”” Thus the use of chichipeyere indicates that 
Qina does not interpret the insult as a direct personal affront. 

Does Oina realize that the god whom the girls abuse is his own father? 1 
feel that he has only a premonition, or else why his confusion over the justifica- 
tion of his anger? This question bears on the episode in which his foster mother 
tells him of his ancestry (III-A, “‘History”). If Oina already knows his back- 
ground, she is detailing it only to inform the audience; it might, in that case, 


*Elsewhere than in this poem. See Kindaichi, 1933, p. 3. 

” Kindaichi, 1941, p. 57. 

"J. Batchelor, ‘“‘Notes on the Ainu,”’ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 11 (Tokyo, 
1882), 208. 
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just as well be told at the very beginning, although the whole episode of the 
encounter with the girls would lose most of its meaning. 

This meeting, by hinting of things to come, introduces suspense. That Oina’s 
consternation contains humor as well is not certain. What is sure, though, is 
that something is in the air. The girls seem to be teasing him, but the act has 
still more meaning. He had been informed, as had the audience, that the gar. 
ments were intended for a gluttonous god. Whether or not Oina fully appreci- 
ates the significance of this, the audience probably suspects his identity, since 
before hearing the poem they were presumably familiar with the attributes of 
Oina’s father. This, coupled with Oina’s unbridled fury, gives rise to the expec- 
tation that the matter will eventually be clarified. 

While the encounter with the girls is obscured by the subsequent excitement 
of the hunt, the explanation by Oina’s foster mother is now in order. We learn 
with satisfaction that, just as we had anticipated, the hero is a person of no 
small moment. Also understandable now is the significance of the references 
to myriad shining beams of the sun images which bathed his childhood house 
in continual radiation. But it would be disappointing were the story to end 
here. The killing of the deer, while admirable enough, is probably not beyond 
the power of any good hunter. The sun goddess’ explanation justifies the 
suspense raised in the episodes relating to the girls and the bundle of clothes, 
but the hunt does not justify the explanation. The sun goddess goes on to 
define a problem for Oina to solve, and predicts the subsequent course of 
events, fully indicating to him the difficulty of his task. She thereby increases 
the whole pitch of the tale. Instead of an anticlimax, her speech is a stepping 
stone to the true climax which is achieved with Oina’s rending of the witch 
(IV-B, ‘‘The Witch of Song River’’). 

In foretelling the course of events (III-B, ‘“‘The Prophecy’’), the sun goddess 
lures the audience on with the prospect of an exciting battle and injects a 
further note of suspense by warning Oina not to yield to exhaustion. Though 
he is told to expect some help indirectly from his father, much of Oina’s 
success must clearly depend on his own efforts. 

The rescue creates new suspense, for the expected action is not immediately 
forthcoming—Oina’s capture of the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess 
is too easy. Next, however, he meets his real enemy, the beautiful but evil 
Song River witch, the more dangerous because he has scorned her. Here again 
(IV-B, ‘‘The Witch of Song River’’) the hero is identified with his father, as 
in his early encounter with the girls and in the sun goddess’ account of his 
paternity, thereby lending continuity to the tale. Oina controls himself well 
here, even though the Song River witch uses essentially the same slanderous 
terms as the girls. Possibly he is saving his strength for the ordeal to come, 
but a touch of pathos may be intended, for Oina admires the witch’s beauty 
and at first has no particular quarrel with her. There is irony in establishing 
the witch’s preparation of food for Oina as a cue for each of the six warriors to 
attack, for this was normally a part of the marriage ceremony. 

Whatever feelings he may have had for the woman when he first saw her, 
he is furious after besting her six brothers and denounces her for the witch 
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that she is. There may be humor in his ending his denunciation by hitting her 
with the cup to ‘‘feed”’ her in return for the food she has served him. 

The six chiefs scarcely furnish a contest for the hero, despite the ill omen, 
when he accidentally broke a cup (adding a further touch of suspense). The 
tempo increases when he battles the whole village, with frustration no doubt 
adding to his fury, for the witch resuscitates that which he kills. When fiercely 
he tramples the village into the sea, he is chided by the witch who then repairs 
it. When she tramples a distant village, he restores it with his left hand, while 
the witch rages at his mastery. Then both agree to fight directly. Oina cuts the 
witch mightily, but to no avail; then she cuts him viciously, but he continues to 
live. Although Oina is weary, he heeds his foster mother’s earlier warning not 
to yield to exhaustion: bending down, he grabs one of the witch’s feet, and, 
stamping heavily on her other foot, he tears her in half. This is the real climax 
of the tale. By consigning each half of her body to different domains, he assures 
himself that she will cause no further harm. 

The pace of events does not appreciably slacken. The transition to the more 
strictly didactic part of the tale is eased by Oina’s continuance of the war after 
his principal adversary has been vanquished. The fighting continues for six 
years with a gradual lessening of intensity. Oina seems mostly to be letting 
his fury run its course. 

An anticlimax is avoided by the loose ends being gathered cleverly and by the 
postwar events being related to the earlier events. Essentially, the tale works 
now in both directions from the pivotal point which is the rending of the witch. 
The disposal of Oina’s main adversary is the first such loose end to be gathered ; 
next, Oina’s father returns to the heavens (he descended in IV-B, ‘‘The Witch 
of Song River’’ and his descent was foreseen in III-B, ‘“The Prophesy’’) leaving 
a message to remind Oina that while he is a true hero, he is nonetheless 
dependent on the gods. Now Oina completes his mission by dropping off the 
death gem at the home of the river-mouth goddess (the capture was made in 
IV-A, “The Rescue,” after the imprisonment had been announced in III-B, 
“The Prophecy”’ and III-A, ‘‘History’’). Upon Oina’s return, his foster mother, 
the sun goddess, ascends to her heavenly home (she mentioned her descent in 
III-A, ‘“‘History’’). 

The problem of the encounter with the girls (II-A) is next cleared up. In 
\-C, “Two Visions’’ Oina sees a god-built fortress like the one in which he was 
raised, though the present one is in the heavens. Because he is still fond of the 
sun goddess, he carries out the instructions she sends in the visions. Continuity 
is added by Oina’s recollection of the drinking song that aided him in battle 
and by his acceptance as wife, to please the sun goddess, of the girl he had 
captured. Continuity is also enhanced by his having lived up to all expectations 
thus far: successfully grappling with the buck, accomplishing his mission, 
showing the good sense to take his uncle’s advice about the younger sisters of 
the water deities, and, finally, pleasing his foster mother. 

That the audience expects the loose ends to be gathered lessens any letdown 
ordinarily accompanying the conclusion of the main action. Another factor 
adding interest to the postclimatic events is that the audience, aware that it is 
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listening to a sacred tradition, not only expects the didactic elements byt 
awaits them with interest as they have a vital bearing on everyday life. 

More than a third of the tale consists of speechmaking. One-fifth is required 
by the main speech of the sun goddess to Oina, a most important speech, 
particularly the first half of it, for while it does not have the stature of an 
origin myth, it outlines the circumstances surrounding the birth of the first 
semihuman ruler of the Ainu. With the sun goddess telling the tale, it carries 
the full weight of her authority. This, of course, is in a sense secondary. Since 
Oina is telling his own tale, more or less as it happens (Ainu has a system of 
aspects, rather than a system of tenses), it is consistent with the tale that he 
should learn of his background at the same time as the audience does. 

True dialogue does not exist in the tale. The nearest approach is when, in 
II-A, the two young women converse, but their expressions, essentially the 
same for each, are stereotyped (certainly the glutton epithets are stock) and 
can be considered as dialogue only with reservation. 

The structure of the Kamut Oina, then, shows it to be a reasonably complex 
tale, with all its parts quite well integrated. It is concise, as befits poetry, 
covering a surprising number of incidents in a relatively short space. 


STYLE OF THE Kamui Oina 


By style is meant the selection, order, and arrangement of words. Perhaps 
most important in style is the rhythmic grouping of words, that systematization 
of rhythm called verse. In the Kamui Oina the rhythm derives from a five- 
syllable line, which is typical of Ainu epic verse.'* Each line is chanted, appar- 
ently with one beat for each of the first four syllables and the fifth lengthened 
and subject to freer play in a manner that has been likened to the rendition of 
final syllables in certain anthems of the Gregorian plain chant in Catholic 
churches." 

My only auditory experience with Ainu chanting has been through a record- 
ing of a lullaby and part of a chant (upopo) that usually accompanies the bear 
festival. This lullaby was far less characterized by a strong and steady beat 
than the chant, which was rendered by several voices, all male-sounding, in a 
monotone with a regular rise and fall of the voice possibly within a two-beat 
period. To me it sounded as though only three beats, instead of four, preceded 


ing one beat and the lines over the dots representing the pitch). The first three 
dots are also equivalent to three syllables, but the last two dots might be 
taken up either by one or by two syllables. Whether this particular chant varies 
from the usual pattern, or whether the extension begins with the fourth syllable 
and ends with the fifth, I am uncertain, but I tend toward the latter interpreta- 
tion. The beat in the recording was probably marked by beating a stick against 


12 Howell, 1950. 

13 Pilsudski, 1912, p. xviii. 

6 The recording was played before The Anthropological Society of Hawaii, Mar. 28, 1951, 
by Mr. R. C. Coile, who got it from personnel of an unnamed Japanese radio station earlier in 
the year, when he briefly visited the Ainu near Chikabumi. Copies of the recording have been 
made by the Bishop Museum. 
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something, but just what I could not tell. Pilsudski says that on Hokkaido the 
beating of a stick to mark time corresponds to the similar function of hand 
clapping on Saghalin.’® The sound easily might be taken for a simple clapping 
of cupped hands, or the striking of an open hand against a somewhat hollowed 
log or a one-sided drum. Possibly the frequent but irregular deviations from 
the five-syllable line are compensated for by the degree to which the final 
syllable of each line is lengthened, presumably less on longer lines, more on 
shorter lines. 

Rime, in the usual sense of end rime, is not characteristic of Ainu poetry. 
Nor is rime well developed in its more extended sense, as internal rime, asso- 
nance, consonance, and alliteration. The occurrence of rime in any sense is 
probably fortuitous. However, the judicious use of repetition is quite effective, 
as in the opening of the poem, for example, which is extremely rich. The first 
four lines: Kamuikat chashi / iresu chashi / chashi pennoki / chashi pannoki / 
present the fortress (chashi) from every view. Beauty is suggested in the first 
line (‘“‘god-built’’), warmth and security are implied in the second (‘‘fortress 
which nourished me’’), while extent is provided by the contrasting third and 
fourth lines (‘‘the eastern eaves . . . the western eaves’’). In the eleventh 
line, chashi kotor, ‘‘uttermost limits of the fortress,’’ all parts of the fortress are 
described as subject to the beams of light (I. 8, 9): tu peket chupki / re peket 
chupki. These last two lines also illustrate how repetition indicates richness 
through the favored device of revealing quantity by the use of “‘two”’ (tu) and 
“three” (re), which connote the innumerable beams of light. The quality of 
the beams is indicated by having two synonyms for “‘shining’’ and repeating 
the verb ‘‘to go’’: mike paye / tomma paye. Thus, repetition is utilized through 
the identity of words and the identity of ideas. 

The total picture presented by the opening sentence of the poem is, then, a 
wonderful, warm fortress completely bathed in brilliant, sparkling sunlight. 

This type of repetition, the repeating of one or sometimes two words, occurs 
frequently throughout the poem. A second type is the repeating of the epithets 
for Oina’s father (and for Oina through identification with him) in four places: 
in II-A, ‘‘The Girls,” epithets twice given are Great Bowl, Pit of the Stomach, 
Scraper of the Cauldron, and the Ainu-smelling One; in III-A, ‘‘History,” 
they are the same except that Ainu-smelling One is omitted, and Village 
Burner and Land Burner are added; and in Part IV-B ‘“‘Witch of Song River,” 
Ainu-smelling One is again omitted, and Village Burner and Land Burner 
added, directly to the other epithets. 

A third fairly common kind of repetition describes with splendid effect the 
place where the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess is imprisoned. 
According to “‘The Prophecy,” the girl is held in six stone boxes within six 
iron boxes within six eternal boxes which are in a sixfold stone stockade within 
a sixfold iron stockade within a sixfold eternal stockade. Six, of course, is the 
favorite number of the Ainu, and by alternating this with other attributives, 
the whole passage is perhaps the most impressive in the poem. 

The poem is replete with stock expressions. Only some of the more important 


15 Pilsudski, 1912, p. xviii. 
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are given here. One favorite, iresu sapo (‘‘elder sister who raised me’’), occurs 
sixteen times. Its popularity is probably due in part to its containing the 
standard number of syllables, five, for a line. The expression, ‘‘a myriad bright 
beams stand out on the surface,’’ occurs twice, and again with the position of 
the word for “surface” reversed. The word kamui (“‘god,” ‘“‘beautiful,” “‘awe- 
some’’) occurs alone as a substantive or as an attributive at least seventy 
times; in combination it seems most popular in the expression “‘god-built”’; as 
“god-built fortress,’’ it occurs twice; and as ‘‘god-built vehicle,’ four times. 
The diminuitive pon (‘‘small,” “‘little,’’ ‘‘young’’) occurs at least thirteen 
times, four of these in the expression “‘little women,” or “‘young women.” On 
the other hand, the word for “‘big’”’ occurs uncompounded but twice, each time 
in the expression “‘big river.” ; 

Imagery is found in the Kamui Oina, but a frequent question is whether an 
expression is meant literally or figuratively. Compare, for example, the simile 
“the two women who looked like birds,” and “the great god, the bird of 
heaven.’’ The first example is clearly a simile. But is the second a metaphor? 
Probably not. It is clear from the preceding context, including the prophecy of 
the sun goddess (III-B), that the birds are a manifestation of the god. In 
view of the part played by the two girls who apparently identified Oina with 
his father, there is a possibility that a symbol rather than a metaphor is meant. 
I believe that the bird symbolizes the god, either because the bird, having 
access to the heavens, is the god’s messenger (in Part IV-C ‘‘Father’s In- 
structions” Oina is told to report to the god via the birds) or because the god 
frequently manifests himself as a bird, or perhaps both. 

Clearly figurative are the epithets associated with Oina’s father; the descrip- 
tion of the cell into which the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess is put; 
and the description in ‘‘The Prophecy”’ of the hero dressed in battle garb 
appearing ‘“‘as a heaven ascending god.” 

Ambiguity is rare, the most notable example being the expression newaampe, 
meaning either “‘for this reason”’ or ‘‘because of fire.”” Kindaichi takes the former 
translation, which would mean that Fire Maker descended to the earth because 
it was devoid of vegetation. | have taken the expression in its other sense, 
which would have Fire Maker descend for the sake of (introducing) fire. Of 
course the name Chtkisani (‘‘Fire Maker’’) means “tree with which fire is 
made.’’!* Thus fire would be impossible until trees were at hand. Either inter- 
pretation yields the same result (introduction of fire); mine, directly; Kin- 
daichi’s, indirectly. 

Another example of ambiguity is in ‘‘History,’’ where again the key word 
is ampe, ‘‘fire’”’ or ‘‘a thing which is.’’ Both Kindaichi and I have translated 
the sentence to the effect that ‘‘that which was born from that is you,” 
meaning that the product of Fire Maker’s pregnancy is Oina. A more literal 
translation might be ‘‘that which is from that is thus,’’ or with the other 
meaning of ampe, ‘‘the fire therefrom is thus.’’ This identifies Oina with his 
mother, with fire, which is logical—Fire Maker produces fire. Perhaps an 


16 Ulmus japonica, Sarg., according to Batchelor, 1926, who also names fire-making as 4 
use of the elm. Kindaichi, 1923, also notes the derivation of Chikisani. 
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intentional play on words is intended, but whether this strikes the audience 
as humorous—that is, whether this is punning—I cannot say. 

All authorities agree that archaic diction is employed by Ainu narrators. 
As early as 1808 Tokunai Mogami, under a pseudonym, wrote in his Watari- 
shima Hikki, ‘‘It seems as though chiefly ancient classical language were being 


used.’”2? 


FORM OF THE Kamui Oina 


Form is the organization of material for the total effect. It is true by definition 
that the total effect derives in part from the organization of material; but also 
this organization cannot be fully understood without regard to the expected 
eflect. This seeming paradox hinges on the fact that the total effect does not 
depend solely on form. Equally basic is the attitude of both the reciter and the 
audience: scripture in the hands of an impious man is not the same as scripture 
in the hands of a pious man. 

To interpret the form of the Kamuz Oina correctly one should know that the 
chanter believes that he is handing down unaltered through innumerable 
generations the autobiography of the culture hero and first Ainu ruler, and 
that the audience believes that it is hearing a sacred tradition, an ultimate 
authority, and a guide in everyday matters. Perhaps most important, one 
should know that the Ainu consider it to be true. 

A prime effect of the poem is, then, the establishing of Oina as the culture 
hero and traditional leader. This is done through the hero’s individual merit 
and through divine sanction. Although the two methods are not sharply 
distinguished chronologically, Oina is not confirmed in his post until he has 
proven himself. 

While Oina’s home life leads one to expect something worthwhile from him, 
at first what that will be is not clear. On meeting the two girls he shows 
himself capable of great wrath but also able to contain himself if justice 
demands it. His contest with the deer establishes him as a clever and successful 
hunter. Next is revealed his divine parentage and the importance of his mother, 
his father, and his foster mother, the sun goddess. His future role as a ruler 
of men has been hinted at through his identification with his father and possibly 
with his mother. Next he demonstrates his valor, strength, and ability as a 
warrior. His worth as an individual is established by the time his father gives 
him the authority to rule over man and makes clear his responsibility toward 
both man and the gods. Oina justifies this trust by exercising reason in punish- 
ing the two insulting girls, by humility in observing the request of his foster 
mother (as such, and as a divine person), and by respecting her wishes in 
choosing a wife. 

Oina perhaps represents an ideal, a man of ‘“‘great expectations” who fulfills 
them. Certainly he is worthy of the greatest respect. Were he to speak it would 
be with authority, but Oina actually says little beyond the mechanics of relat- 
ing his autobiography. The sun goddess sketches his ancestry for the audience 
and Oina; and his father lays down the fundamental precept that ‘“‘Ainu songs 


1 Kindaichi, 1933, p. 5- 
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shall spread among the Ainu, Japanese songs among the Japanese.” Oina’s 
teaching of the Ainu is essentially through action and example. Not a word is 
spoken directly to the Ainu either in the story or in the audience. Whenever 
the gods advise Oina, their will is learned inadvertently by the audience. 

The will of Oina is learned through his conduct. The choice of offerings jg 
his own, though offerings are being made at the request of the sun goddess, 
The wisdom of his choosing sake, fetishes, and a drinking song is demonstrated 
by the goddess’ satisfaction when he sees her in his second vision. 

The Kamui Oina, in summary, is a narrative poem with both heroic and 
didactic elements. As a story it is interesting, exciting, and instructive to the 
audience. It outlines the history of the world up to the time of Oina and estab. 
lishes him through the will of the gods and his own ability as the natural 
leader of the Ainu, their instructor, and the mediator between them and the 
gods. The audience presumably gets a feeling of security from the divine 
protection offered in the poem and doubtless is proud of their hero’s accomplish- 
ments. The measured rhythm of the chant and the pleasing arrangement of 
words provides the listeners with aesthetic satisfaction. 


CULTURE CONTENT 
HABITATIONS 


While three chashi (‘‘fortresses”) and three chise (‘‘houses”’) are mentioned 
in the Kamui Oina, the difference between the two kinds of structure is not 
immediately apparent. 


In line 2, for example, Oina refers to a chashi in which he was raised, but in line 92 he 
mentions the chise in which he was raised. This apparent synonymy of terms is enhanced 
by other versions of the poem which retain the word chashi in line 92"8 and in line 772 
describe the witch’s house as being in front of the chise rather than to the right of the 
chashi."° Fundamentally, the two terms are distinct: the idea of ‘“‘wall-like’’ is basic to 
the word chashi, other meanings of which are “fence,” “hedge,” and “enclosure,” while 
the essential meaning of chise is ‘‘a dwelling.” In the poem the terms are not consistently 
interchangeable, for presumably Kindaichi would have noted the variants; chashi is not 
given as an equivalent of the witch’s chise, nor of the river-mouth goddess’ chisehe 
(apparently the same as chise),?° nor is chise mentioned in connection with the sun goddess’ 
chashi in the heavens. Moreover, the telescoped nature of the chashi at Song River suggests 
most strongly a series of concentric walls, an idea incompatible with the more homely 
“dwelling.”’ However, in the variant mentioned, the description of the witch’s house as 
being in front of a chise suggests, if not an identity of a chise with a wall-like chashi, 
at least an intimate association of the two. The walls enclose one dwelling, and if the 
witch’s house is within the enclosure, they enclose two dwellings. This idea also clarifies the 
confusion surrounding the house in which Oina was raised. When the hero leaves home to 
go on his hunt he sees the outside world for the first time: a walled enclosure might well 
be the barrier that existed. ° 

The relation of the walls to the houses raises the question of whether the dwellings are 
within a palisaded village. But this is unlikely, since there is no other hint in the poem that 
any of the villages might be walled or in any way fortified. 

18 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 36. 
19 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 205. 
20 Cf. ona and onaha, po and poho, discussed below under Social Organization. 
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A more detailed study of the two terms may well begin with the premises 
that chashi (‘‘fortress”) includes not only that which encloses (wall) but also 
that which is enclosed (at least one chise), and that as far as habitations go, 
the chise (‘‘house’’) is the more fundamental unit. 

The first dwelling mentioned is that in which Oina was raised. The roof has 
flat chips or tiles of metal*! over the thatch. Since Oina descends into the house, 
it is either at least partly subterranean, with the entrance through the roof, 
or the entrance is in some other way off the ground. The sun goddess springs 
to a side bench (shirorta); Oina offers rice wine at the head of the hearth (ror), 
stands a whittled wand on another side bench (roruiso), and sprinkles the 
drinking space with rice wine. 

If ror is the “‘head of the hearth,”’ and as the two words translated ‘‘side bench” contain 
the root ror, the question is whether the benches, if not the whole house, are oriented 
in terms of the hearth. Kindaichi translates all three words (shirorta, ror, and roruiso) 
as ‘side bench.’’ However, according to Batchelor, sub. roro, ror may indicate that part of 
a hut between the east window and the fireplace, or merely the head or east end of the 
fireplace. The temptation is strong to grasp Batchelor’s definition as a convenient reference 
point, for if the head of the hearth is the east end, then everything for which we can deduce 
the relation to the hearth can be oriented according to the cardinal points. If Batchelor 
defines ror in terms of east, presumably it is invariably linked with that direction; 
moreover, Batchelor’s definition implies that everything in a hut is oriented in terms of 
east. However true this condition may be today, or may have been between 1875 and 
1925—the approximate period of Batchelor’s writings—it cannot be assumed that orienta- 
tion in terms of the cardinal points prevails in this poem unless, of course, there is internal 
evidence to that effect. Our caution in accepting dictionary definitions here is essentially 
technical, since there is evidence in the poem that ror and its derivatives are connected 
with “‘east.”’ 

The context of ror, roruiso, and shirorta reveals that each has a religious 
connection. Oina offers rice wine at the hearth head and sets up a whittled wand 
at or on one side bench. From the other side bench the sun goddess hands down 
armor and the sacred scorched robe. That Oina’s offerings are made to her 
suggests that he faces east during the performance. Further evidence occurs 
in lines 1100-1101, ‘‘recovered dead gods at the land of the east,” and in lines 
1110-1113, where ‘‘completely dead gods sink into the west.”” Even without 
identifying the resurrection of the gods with the rising of the sun and the death 
of the gods with the setting of the sun, we may identify living gods with the 
east. Thus if the hearth head stands in some particular relation to the hearth, 
as Batchelor indicates, the head of the hearth should be east of the hearth. 


While shirorta, absent from Batchelor’s dictionary, is translated “‘side bench” by 
Kindaichi, it may be analyzed ‘‘at,”’ or “‘on (ta) the true (sht) ror.”” As the goddess springs 
to the shirorta to hand down the armor, there is suggested a shelf rather than a bench. 
And since it contains the root ror it would be east of the hearth. 

Batchelor describes the roruiso (or rorun-so) as that part of the floor nearest the head 
of a fireplace and the east window. If we omit the “‘window,’” the word seems to be 

1 These might simply be “beautiful tiles” except that they glitter, which indicates that kant 
(Japanese kane) is to be taken as “metal.” 

2 An east window might be hypothesized so that Oina would see the sun when he makes his 
offering, but Oina sees the goddess in a vision, obviating such a window. 
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literally “‘floor (so) of (um) the ror.” If Kindaichi’s translation, “I offered (it) to(ward) 
the surface of the side bench,” is justified, the passage may mean Oina set up the whittled 
wand on the floor (roruiso) and made his offering to or toward a side bench, possibly 
the shiroria. 


Oina’s house, in summary, is semisubterranean, with a thatched roof over- 
laid with metal tiles; inside is a drinking area and an area east of the hearth 
for religious activity, which includes one high bench. 

While deducing an easterly orientation for this dwelling, we should not 
attribute a like orientation to the other two dwellings mentioned in the poem 
because there are no overlapping terms to indicate that the dwellings are 
entirely identical, and no suggestion occurs that the Song River witch or the 
river-mouth goddess venerates any deity—veneration being the basis for assum- 
ing the easterly orientation of Oina’s house. 

The second dwelling, that of the Song River witch, being ‘‘a good little house, 
a woman’s house,” may differ from other houses. That Oina recognizes it as 
a ‘“‘woman’s house”’ before entering supports this idea. Sides that are tightened 
suggest flexible building material, possibly reeds, branches, or grass. That the 
roof ridge is trimmed suggests the use of thatch. There is a window covering 
that Oina pulls aside to enter. Whether he enters through the window because 
there is no door or for dramatic effect is not certain. Oina drops down before 
the hearth to confront the witch who is seated to his right on a bench (oshisoun 
ma). 

There seems to be a corresponding left-hand place (oharkiso) which Batchelor 
says is to the right of a person looking in from the door, which would be to the 
left of an observer at the head of the hearth, facing the door. Kindaichi’s 
translation ‘right-hand bench” must be a typographical error, since Batchelor 
and Kindaichi consistently observe an exactly opposite orientation: there is no 
reason why Kindaichi should suddenly switch to Batchelor’s. More than a 
dozen diagrams in a work on Ainu dwellings show the oshiso and oharkiso 
on opposite sides of the hearth, the latter on the left as one faces the door.” 
Another authority, in a diagram of an Ainu hut on Saghalin, also shows the 
oharkiso on the left as one faces the door, while on the opposite side of the hearth 
is the shimoi-so, literally “right-hand floor.”** The witch’s dwelling also has 
a hearth frame and a fireplace over which a cauldron is hung. 

The second dwelling (chise), then, is a woman’s house with a roof that is 
probably thatched and with sides of reed or other flexible material. There is a 
covered window at the head of the hearth, a hearth frame, and on each side 
of the hearth, a sitting place. 

The third house is the chisehe of the river-mouth goddess. As this term is not 
listed by Batchelor and is not distinguished from chise by Kindaichi, presum- 
ably no significant difference exists between the terms. The only feature 
mentioned is the smoke hole, which Kindaichi says is directly over the hearth.” 


%F. Takabeya, Ainu no Suma-i [Ainu Dwellings] (Tokyo, 1943), pp. 60-92. 

* T. Yamamoto, “‘Karafuto Ainu no Suma-i’”’ [‘‘Dwellings of the Saghalin Ainu”’], Karafuto- 
cho Hakubutsukan Hokoku, 4 (1942), 227. 
25 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 289. 
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A composite of the three dwellings cannot be made because of a lack of 
overlapping terms even in the names of the structures. Oina’s is a chise, the 
witch’s is a woman’s chise, and the dwelling of the river-mouth goddess is a 
chisehe. No mention of a door is made for any of the dwellings, and for whatever 
reason, entrance is downward. Each dwelling has a hearth, the first two 
explicitly, the third by implication from the existence of a smoke hole. At 
least the first two seem to have thatched roofs. 

The roof of Oina’s fortress (chashi) has east (or ‘‘upper’’) eaves and west 
(or “‘lower’’) eaves which may or may not imply a north-south ridgepole. 
If the roof is that of a dwelling (chise) within the enclosure (chashi), the struc- 
ture might be the same as the dwelling (chise) in which the hero was raised. 
There are, however, no confirmatory, overlapping terms. Moreover, the eaves 
of the fortress reflect a myriad shining beams because they are decorated with 
images of the sun, whereas the radiance of the dwelling is attributed to metal 
tiles on the roof. This suggests that two different roofs exist, unless the fortress 
is being described from within, which is unlikely because Oina, who probably 
would not see the cut ends of the roof thatch (i.e., ‘‘eaves’”) from the inside, 
waits until after describing the eaves and sides before mentioning the interior 
of the fortress. It may be objected that when Oina leaves to go on his hunt he 
specifically states that he is seeing the outside world for the first time; indeed, 
he is so impressed by the glittering roof of his dwelling (chise) that he stops to 
admire it. Why, then, should he have seen the roof of his fortress if he had 
never seen the roof of his dwelling? The answer is that he probably had not. 
Whatever meaning may be read into the Kamui Oina, since it is a poem, 
some subordination of accuracy to detail in poetic effect must be expected. 
By remarking in the opening lines that the fortress is beautifully decorated 
with images of the sun, an association of Oina and the sun goddess is suggested. 
Such hints are doubly necessary in a poem in which the principals are not 
identified explicitly until relatively late and the characters are as important 
as the story. 

As for the existence of two roofs, either there are two dwellings within the 
fortress or part of the enclosing wall is roofed, or the discrepancy is attributable 
to poetic carelessness. 

The sides of the fortress probably refer to the enclosing wall rather than to 
the sides of an enclosed dwelling, since other meanings of kotor (‘‘sides’’) are 
“boundary” and “‘limits,’’ while an unrelated word, chitumamkokur, describes 
the sides of the Song River witch’s dwelling. 

Inside the fortress are treasures, a decorated movable seat, and a hearth 
(implied) over which the sun goddess does her ‘‘good cooking.” 

Thus, Oina’s fortress apparently contains a dwelling which may be identical 
with, or in addition to, the house in which he was raised. The roof is thatched; 
inside are treasures, a movable seat, and a place to cook. 

The second fortress, at Song River, is of stone and metal, though how much 
metal is material and how much is poetry is undeterminable. The description 
of the fortress as ‘‘myriadfold”’ suggests concentric walls.?* Oina bursts through 


6 See under Style. 
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the enclosure wherein six warriors sit near a fire; behind them is the box con- 
taining the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess. The warriors and the gir] 
appear to be in a building enclosed by the wall. After grabbing the girl, Oina 
rushes out of the building and then outside of the enclosure. Supporting eyj- 
dence in other versions of the poem*’ demonstrate that a case can be made for 
a hut within the enclosure. 

In having multiple walls this enclosure differs from the one in which Oina 
was raised. The only thing demonstrably common to the two are walls enclosing 
one or more dwellings. 

The third enclosure, in which the hero sees the sun goddess, adds nothing to 
knowledge of Ainu habitations. 

A clue to the location of fortresses is Oina’s inference that the white cliff 
in midstream must be a god’s dwelling place. Since a cliff is a likely spot for a 
god to live and Oina is a god closely associated with the most important deities 
of the pantheon, Oina’s fortress was perhaps in a similarly advantageous spot. 
A warrior also would find a cliff surrounded by water most appealing for its 
strategic value, an interpretation which fits in with the description of the first 
two enclosures as walled, which would make them relatively easy to defend. 

Chasht, then, are walled structures of stone and possibly metal, strategically 
located, containing one or more dwellings in which people (or gods) live 
indefinitely. The dwelling consists of a single room with a thatched roof, 
with or without overlaid metal tiles; the sides of some dwellings are of a flexible 
material; there may be a smoke hole, and all have a hearth. There is at least 
one window, which may or may not be the regular place of entry; no doorway 
is mentioned, but entry is gained downward, perhaps because the dwelling is 
semisubterranean. The interior has a hearth and a hearth frame; left-hand and 
right-hand benches or places; and in some, side benches, on one of which 
treasures are kept. The head of the hearth may be at the eastern end of the 
house; the interiors of most dwellings seem oriented in terms of the hearth head 
whether or not it is in turn oriented by the cardinal points. 

The antiquity of the fortress cannot be determined, but they antedate 1786 
since they are not mentioned in the San-goku Tstiran Zusetsu, first published 
in that year,?* and later observers note them only from ruins. Thus the Ainu 
have not employed enclosures (chashi) for at least five or six generations, 
possibly longer. 


According to an archeological reconstruction, they were little forts erected in time of war 
usually along water courses, on buttresses overlooking valleys, or on narrow promontories 
not in excess of forty to fifty meters in length and eight to ten meters in height. On three 
sides the slopes were naturally or intentionally abrupt, while the remaining side was 
protected by a trench?’ some eight meters long and six deep. Access to the fort was by 
a footbridge over the trench. The level wall of the fort was protected by a gunbank 
(manned by archers) about one to two meters high. The fortresses were always near 


27 See the introductory paragraphs of this section. 

28 J. Klaproth, A pergu General des Trois Royaumes (Paris, 1832). 

29 Since it is not explicitly stated that the trench contained water, and since it does not 
circumscribe the fortress, this ditch would not ordinarily be called a moat. 
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gbitations, and at the least alarm the local population moved in, staying there in huts 
(i-chise) until the danger was past.*® No suggestion is made that anyone permanently 
inhabited a fortress. 


In addition to its greater detail, the description differs from that in our 
analysis in having the enclosed dwelling used only in time of danger—Oina 
was raised in his—and in not mentioning multiple walls. 

The woman’s house, like that of the Song River witch, is no longer remem- 
hered as a reality, but in southern Saghalin the older people recognize the 
words menoko chise which occur in sacred traditions as meaning a small house 
modeled after the main house, in which women of marriageable age lived.*! 

Batchelor’s apparent assumption that all Ainu houses have an east window 
may be based on a limited sample, for Romyn Hitchcock has taken exception 
to it,? and illustrations of several houses on Saghalin show about half of them 
facing west. 

Semisubterranean dwellings may have been absent in Hokkaido nearly as 
long as have the fortresses. However, they are well attested from ruins there 
and are still to be found on Saghalin,** some with windowlike doorways. 
Thatched roofs have been known on Hokkaido since the eighteenth century*® 
if not longer, but are probably more recent than the pits they seem to cover in 
the Kamui Oina, since most of the semisubterranean dwellings in the north are 
earth-covered, as are those within Torii’s reconstructed fortress. The term for 
such dwellings is tot-chise, ‘‘earth houses.’’** 

In addition to the hearth, hearth frame, left-hand and right-hand seats, 
and windows which are still found in most Ainu houses on Hokkaido, movable 
seats, such as the one Oina was reared on, were noticed by Isabella Bird in 
1881: “In every house there are one or two movable platforms 6 feet by 4 and 
14 inches high, which are placed at the head of the fireplace, and on which 
guests sit and sleep. . . .’°?7 Thus these features are not necessarily of great 
antiquity. Nor are sides of flexible material, like those of the Song River witch’s 
house, which seem to fit Jessie Ackermann’s description of ‘‘long grass woven 
into great squares, which are set up and bound together at the corners, forming 
the side.’’*8 

The side benches apparently correspond to the sleeping places along the 
walls on either side of the hearth in present Ainu dwellings, but on Hokkaido, 
so far as I know, no shelf for treasures attains the height Oina’s apparently 


*R, Torii, Etudes archeologiques et ethnologiques. Les Ainu des Iles Kouriles (Tokyo, 1919), 
pp. 228-229. The number of ruins used for this reconstruction is not stated. 

1 ‘Yamamoto, 1942, pp. 255-256. 

®Romyn Hitchcock, The Ainos of Yezo, Japan (Annual Report. 1890. U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, 1891), 454. 

® Yamamoto, 1942, pp. 198-199, 208, 212-213. Actually, the “‘easts” have a slight margin. 

* Yamamoto, 1942, pp. 194, 198-199. 

% Klaproth, 1832, p. 237. 

% Yamamoto, 1942, pp. 187 ff. and Torii, 1919, pp. 228-229. 

7 Isabella Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan (New York, 1881), II, 89. 

%8 Jessie Ackermann, “Some Notes on the Ainu,” The Scottish Geographical Magazine, 22 


(1906), 192. 
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did. A drawing exists, however, of a double-decked structure in a Saghalin hut, 
where the lower part seems to be the sleeping place and the upper holds treas. 
ures. If the artist is accurate, the treasures are about twice an Aniu’s height 
above the ground, and are reached by ladder.*® The seeming rarity of such a 
shelf on Hokkaido suggests a considerable antiquity for this feature. 

In summary, the Kamut Oina contains sufficient evidence to describe ancient 
Ainu fortresses (about which there is apparently no true documentary evidence 
for at least 165 years) with sufficient accuracy to support the archeological 
interpretation of ruins of fortresses. Further, there is evidence that special 
dwellings were sometimes constructed for women of marriageable age. This 
information may be useful for later archeological investigation of the Ainu, 
Confusion arises from the overlapping of elements that seem to differ in time, 
as in the case of pit dwellings with thatched roofs and grass sides. Whether this 
is a true anachronism or a carelessness in the poetry that merges what may be 
summer (grass) and winter (semisubterranean) houses, cannot be determined 
from the poem. The further study of sacred traditions should help to decide 
this question. 


Ways AND MEANS OF HUNTING AND FIGHTING 


There is but one hunt in the poem: that of the stag by Oina. In starting out 
the hero fastened his jacket about himself. Since the word for jacket (kosonde) 
is a loan (from the Japanese kosode, a wadded garment), presumably the 
object is also, or it may be a jacket modeled after the Japanese original. 
Further, the word for ‘‘fasten”’ is a compound consisting of ‘‘belt’’ (Rut) and 
“to have”’ (kor) suggesting a greater antiquity for the belt than for the loan 
garment. 

Oina next wrapped his fastening girdle about himself in a single coil. As 
the compound term qualifying girdle contains kani, ‘‘metal’’ (from Japanese 
kane), it may be inferred that other girdles do not contain, or are not composed 
of, metal. Wrapping the girdle “in a single coil’? may indicate that other 
girdles are wrapped several times, perhaps in the manner of a sash. 

The hero then picked up his quiver which is specifically mentioned as having 
a sling, which may mean that slingless quivers also exist; similarly, because 
Oina mentions picking up his cherry-wood bow, it may be that there are also 
bows of other woods. 

The second phase of the hunt begins when Oina sights the stag grazing. 
The hero is kept from dashing straight at the animal by recalling the saying 
“Unlucky ones draw nigh,’’ meaning that “‘those who blunder ahead frighten 
away the quarry and are thus unsuccessful.” Instead, Oina shot an arrow that 
whizzed toward the base of a tall tree and the tip of a short tree—apparently, 
somehow, a single target. Next he ran swiftly after the arrow; at the tree he 
(apparently) spread a reed mat and stretched out alongside it. Then he jumped 
up, while the stag watched him curiously. Next Oina grabbed the deer by its 
legs and dashed it to death against “‘trees thick and trees thin.” It would be 
imprudent to accept literally an act manifestly more heroic than authentic. 





39 Yamamoto, 1942, p. 235. 
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Three possible interpretations present themselves. The first, that some hunters 
actually killed stags by hurling them against trees, strains the credulity. The 
second is that to exaggerate the hero’s power there may have been a simple 
twisting of details associated with a more usual method of killing deer. That 
js, instead of beating the deer against a tree, the tree (i.e., a club) may have 
been used to beat the deer. Third, the beating of the deer against trees may be 
fiction not based on actual practice. Considering his equipment, Oina would 
be expected to kill the deer with his bow and arrow. That he did not suggests 
that the main purpose in bringing them along was for the ‘‘whizzing’’ sound 
of the arrow. This idea is compatible with the rest of Oina’s conduct, which 
seems designed to charm the beast. Unfortunately, there is no confirmation 
in the poem either for the idea that deer were clubbed or that they were shot. 

After skinning the stag and stringing the flesh on his tumpline, Oina returned 
home where the liver was cut out with a sword and eaten raw. 

Thus there are Japanese jackets, single- and multiple-coiled girdles (with 
or without metal), quivers with and quivers without slings, bows of cherry 
and other wood, (what may be) a “whizzing’’ arrow which is part of a deer- 
charming technique, the tumpline, and swords. 

The first war discussed in the poem arose from the earth-scorching amours of 
Fire Maker and the younger brother god of High Heaven. While the young god 
has committed an offense against the community, the action taken against him 
is not by the community as a whole, for man and god alike prepared food 
individually for the undertaking. Nor is the war clearly terminated; it tapers 
off when the god returns to the heavens where he belongs. The details of fighting 
are not given. The only weapon mentioned is the spear of which several are 
thrown: the use may be metaphorical, as katchiu may mean either to throw a 
spear or to persecute.*® 

A preview of the next war is given by the sun goddess when she tells Oina 
to kidnap the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess. The implication is 
that Oina is to capture a wife, and he does finally marry the girl he kidnaps. 
Thus wife capture would seem to be the cause of the only other war in the 
poem. 

The preliminary description shows Oina with his back to a tree, slashing and 
cutting. This indicates that the fight is out of doors, that he employs a tactic 
whereby he need defend himself only on three sides, and that a cutting, rather 
than a piercing or thrusting, weapon is employed. Oina is assisted by the songs 
of mist people who descend from the heavens. But wherein lies the efficacy 
of song is not indicated. 

In preparation for his mission, Oina dons metal armor into which the arms 
and legs go (i.e., it covers the whole body); next he girds his loins with a 
fastening-belt which is, apparently, the same as the belt he wore for the hunt. 
The scorched robe and helmet possibly do not indicate an actual contact with 
fire since they symbolize Oina’s divine father. The attribute “‘scorched’’ pre- 
sumably derives from the god’s contact with Fire Maker. The attush (‘‘robe’’) 


“© An interpretation of the passage might even be built on katchi, “‘firesticks,” but it is 
questionable whether matters would thereby become clearer. 
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is a native garment woven from elm bark fibers, but the kasa (“helmet”) 
which has strings that are tightened, is a loan from the Japanese kasa. Oina 
thrusts the sword-which-consumes into his scorched scabbard, but how this 
sword (tam) differs from the sword (emush) used to cut the stag’s liver is not 
indicated. 

At the Song River witch’s house Oina is stalked by six bouldered heroes, 
It is easier to interpret ‘“‘bouldered”’ as referring to the strength and toughness 
of the warriors, than as referring to armor actually made of, or resembling, 
stone, but the question is open. Here, as in the war against Oina’s father, the 
attackers act individually rather than in unison. Oina dispatches each hero 
with his sword (tam); his action consists of leaping in and twisting away, 
stressing agility rather than sheer power, and the stroke again is cutting rather 
than piercing. 

When the scene of this battle switches to the village proper, Oina apparently 
fights several men at once, suggesting that the previous individual fighting was 
not necessarily for poetic purposes alone. That ‘twenty rows of chiefs peel off” 
suggests that most of the fighters are kept in reserve until needed. Essentially 
this is the same tactic employed by the six warriors with whom Oina first 
contested except that here not individuals, but groups of individuals attack. 

In addition to the vocal support which Oina receives from the mist people, 
he apparently gains the more material help of innumerable swords. The war 
now becomes chaotic, everyone joining in. Still the only weapon, except for 
the songs, is the tam (sword). When Oina leaves the main battle to duel with 
the Song River witch, the emush (“‘sword”’) is again used apparently by both 
duellists. Thus we cannot establish the difference between fam and emush 
on the basis of each being used by one sex only. The stag killing comes to mind 
when Oina disposes of the witch with his bare hands instead of by the sword. 
Oina concludes the war by killing everything, even (the vermin on) ‘‘a dog 
that might live to pass on the story,’’ perhaps so that he will not be troubled in 
later years by revengeful Song River people. 

The only other weapons mentioned are the woman’s sword (menoko emtushi) 
which the sun goddess points to her besom to show that she is prepared to die, 
and the short-handled spear (nichitakne op), the handle (opnit) of which she 
ofiers Oina that he may kill her. 

For both the hunt and the fighting, then, a metallic belt or girdle is worn; 
the Japanese jacket is worn for the hunt but not for the war. The native robe, 
metallic armor covering the whole body, and a helmet are worn for the war 
but were not mentioned for the hunt. The bow and arrow are used indirectly 
for the hunt but not for the war. Two kinds of spear are mentioned; as one is 
short-handled, the other may be long-handled. The difference between the 
sword called emush and that called tam is not clear, but the emush is used by 
both men and women, while no suggestion is made that women use the fam. 
Thus the fam may be a heavier or larger sword than the enzush. 

That close contact in fighting is esteemed is indicated by neither the bow 
and arrow nor the spear being used in the hero’s battle, and by both the stag 
and Oina’s principal adversary, the Song River witch, being disposed of by 
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hand rather than by weapon. The motive for the war against Oina’s father was 
to punish his offense against the community (the scorching of the earth), 
while Oina’s battle was motivated by his capture of a wife and the witch’s 
jealousy. That vengeance was a common motive for war is suggested by Oina 
killing off, as a protective measure, every living creature that might pass on 
the story of the battle at Song River. Local fighting, one village against another, 
was common, as is obvious from the existence of the fortress. 

Comparison of the material in the poem on hunting and fighting with that in 
contemporary records shows that if deer hunting was ever carried on by the 
Ainu in the fashion described, little trace of it remains among the Hokkaido 
Ainu today. Batchelor tells of three methods by which deer were killed: they 
were stalked and shot with poisoned arrows; dogs kept them at bay until 
hunters arrived to shoot them with arrows, presumably poisoned; and they 
were slain with the poisoned arrows of set bows.*! Any detailed description of 
hunting preparations is lacking. We may be confident that when Oina dashed 
the deer to death against the trees he was demonstrating heroic conduct rather 
than actual hunting technique. 

The lack of the bow and arrow in the fighting described in the poem may 
represent a poetic preference for the more heroic hand-to-hand combat with 
the sword. While the Ainu have not engaged in any noteworthy combat for 
over 200 years, Japanese records lead us to conclude that the Ainu once used 
the bow and arrow for war. 


According to an opinion of the Ainu, attributed to the Emperor Keiké, traditionally in 
A.D. 110, when the Ainu “receive a favor, they forget it, but if an injury is done them they 
never fail to revenge it. Therefore they keep arrows in their topknots and carry swords 
within their clothing.’ The Ainu could not have so effectively ambushed Japanese 
frontier troops as they did using only the sword. In A.D. 789, General Ki Kosami suffered 
losses of twenty-five men killed, 245 wounded, 1036 drowned, and 1257 stripped of their 
gear when his expedition was attacked crossing a river in Ainu territory. Less than 100 
Ainu were killed in the battle. 


The poem has no hint of war caused by encroachment on hunting or fishing 
territory and does not mention leather armor and war clubs described by later 
writers.“ On the other hand, there is no suggestion in modern Ainu life that, 
contrary to the poem, the people ever fought wars over wife capture, or that it 
even existed. 


SocrAL ORGANIZATION 


The only character addressed by name is Oina, who is called ‘‘Wariunekuru,” 
which may be, as are the rest of the designations in the poem, descriptive, 
the meaning of which, however, is uncertain. 


“J. Batchelor, The Ainu and Their Folklore (London, 1901), pp. 458-459. 
“W.G. Aston, Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to A.D. 697 (London, 
1924), I, 252. 
*R. K. Reischauer, Early Japanese History (Princeton, 1937), pt. A, p. 220. 
“G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York, 1936), p. 176. 
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Of the eleven kinship terms found in the Kamut Oina, only four are clearly defined: 
matnepo (‘‘daughter’’), poho (“‘child”’), ona (‘‘father’’), and onaha (‘‘father’’). Matne means 
“female,’”’ po means “‘child,” and the compound is used to indicate the daughters of the 
elder-brother god of High Heaven. The daughters are enumerated descriptively—eldest, 
next eldest ... youngest—without repeating the term for daughter. Poho refers to Oina as 
a child of the younger-brother god of High Heaven. Both ona* and onaha are applied by 
the sun goddess to Oina’s father. The difference between these two words is no clearer 
than for po and poho, though in each case h/ plus the preceding vowel is added to the root, 

A third term used by the sun goddess for Oina’s father is ainu, which usually designates 
man.” It is used here in a context clearly indicating not only that ‘“‘father’’ is the most 
appropriate translation (in which Kindaichi concurs)** but that the father is a god, making 
a translation of ‘‘man” even less plausible. Elsewhere in the poem, aimu means “man.” 

While ayupi*’ surely means “elder brother,” it is not certain from its single occurrence 
that it does not have a more general meaning. The same may be said for irwakne, which 
in context seems synonymous with ayupi, but which Batchelor lists as having a wider 
meaning, “‘relatives.’’ Sapo, ‘‘elder sister,” occurs numerous times but in a single context— 
by Oina with reference to the sun goddess—and preceded by iresu “elder sister who 
raised me.’’ The sun goddess is not his sister but his parallel cousin, since she is the sixth 
daughter of Oina’s father’s elder brother. But since she calls Oina ‘‘god whom I raised” 
rather than “‘brother,”’ it would be wise not to read too much into Oina’s calling his 
parallel cousin ‘‘sister.’’ Quite likely tresu sapo would be adequately translated here 
as “foster mother.” 

Tureshi, ‘‘younger sister,” may be as much an endearing term as a specific kin term. 
The two young women who address each other as ‘‘younger sister of the waterfall goddess” 
and ‘‘younger sister of the water goddess” are later referred to as “waterfall goddess” 
and “water goddess.”” Again, while the girl whom Oina captures is consistently referred 
to as the “younger sister of the river-mouth goddess,’”’ the sun goddess, when she tells 
Oina he is to capture the girl, refers to the latter as Oina’s younger sister. If there is a 
deeper significance in referring to a woman as the younger sister of her prospective 
husband, it is unknown. 

Because no uncles are mentioned on the maternal side of Oina’s family and neither 
Oina’s father nor his father’s elder brother are indicated by auta keusut and soita keusut, 
translating these terms as ‘“‘near uncles” and ‘distant uncles,”’ respectively, is possibly 
more convenient than accurate. 


“ 


The “grandmother treasure-bag,’’ both Batchelor and Kindaichi agree, refers 
to treasures handed down in the female line, though precisely from whom to 
whom is not told. Applying the principle of this matrilineal inheritance leads 
to trouble. If the bag belongs to the sun goddess, presumably she inherited 
it from her mother, that is, a wife (though none is mentioned) of the elder- 
brother god of High Heaven; but perhaps the bag is being held in trust for 
Oina, in which case the treasures would come from Oina’s mother (Fire Maker), 
the wife of the younger-brother god of High Heaven. Except for Fire Maker, 
nothing is said of the maternal side of Oina’s family while the paternal side is 
rather well known. Matrilineal inheritance of important treasures, including 

45 Found in the compound eona, of which e- seems to be the second person singular prefix, 
usually added only to verbs. This might indicate an old meaning for ona of “‘to be a father.” 

46 Batchelor also lists ‘father’ as one meaning of ainu. 

‘7 Not listed by Batchelor, who does have yupi, “elder brother,” and ayupnishpake, “elder 
brother’’; nishpake is a term of respect frequently applied to relatives. 
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male armor and weapons, in a family system that otherwise stresses the paternal 
side is incongruous enough to throw the relevant terminology under suspicion. 

Throughout the tale, Oina has more than filial admiration for the sun 
goddess: he compares both the witch and the younger sister of the river-mouth 
goddess with her for beauty. And though no direct suggestion that he may 
marry the sun goddess occurs, she apparently recognized his desire. The witch is 
said to resemble her ‘‘for Oina’s sake,’’ that is, the sun goddess considered the. 
witch as a prospective bride for Oina because of the resemblance between herself 
and the witch. As Oina’s foster mother was apparently not attached to anyone 
else, the most obvious barrier to a marriage with Oina was incest. Although 
the idea of incest might derive from the sun goddess being Oina’s foster mother, 
it may also derive from her being his parallel cousin. Perhaps marriage with 
any cousin was regarded as incestuous. Confirmation is not to be found in 
Qina calling this parallel cousin ‘‘elder sister,” for he calls his future wife, 
the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess, his ‘‘younger sister.’’ Oina’s 
relationship to his prospective bride apparently is only affinal.*® 

Local exogamy is observed by Oina, for both the witch—at one time under 
consideration as a marriage partner—and the younger sister of the river-mouth 
goddess hail from a distant corner of the world. 

Confusion surrounds the marriage preparations. The match between Oina 
and the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess was tentatively arranged by 
Oina’s foster mother. The sun goddess’ first choice, the beautiful witch, was 
unsatisfactory because of her evil nature. So the younger sister of the river- 
mouth goddess was sent to Song River, apparently by the sun goddess on 
discovering the witch’s evil nature, to finish Oina’s infant clothing, presumably 
with an eye to the future marriage, though why she should work on his infant 
clothing is not clear, unless the match was arranged when Oina was still an 
infant. Nor is it clear why the girl should have been sent to Song River instead 
of to Oina’s village. That it was unnecessary for men of Oina’s village to take 
brides from only Song River is indicated by the sun goddess stating that she 
searched in villages on the edges of the world before finding the witch at 
Song River. 

Unless indicative of a custom (of indeterminable currency), why should 
Oina capture a wife when it was before the girl’s imprisonment that the witch 
envisioned her capture? So far as the poetry is concerned it is just as satisfactory 
to say that the girl was locked up because the jealous witch saw in a vision 
that the girl was to be chosen as Oina’s bride. Of course Oina had to rescue 
the girl once she was imprisoned. 

Finally, what is the significance of Oina’s contest with the witch? The 
whole action is carried on with ceremony. The witch prepares food for Oina 
before each of her brothers attacks him. Oina in turn “feeds” her by hurling 
the bowl at her head. Then after fighting all of Song River, Oina duels with the 


48 Even should we credit the statement that “‘chez les Yeso, un frére épouse sa soeur, et les 
proches parens se marient ensemble, pour empécher les unions avec d’autres familles” (Klaproth, 
1832, p. 232), how should we reconcile the fact that a wife for Oina is sought ‘‘at the ends of the 
world’’? 
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witch. He does not kill her, he apparently cannot, but tears her in half, 
charging the demons of two separate domains to keep their respective halves, 

No actual ceremony of marriage occurs. The bride with her dowry arrives 
at Oina’s home, which suggest patrilocality, and Oina “leaves the preparation 
of his food to the little woman forever.” 

The only village actually named is Song River, but there are also Oina’s 
village and the one the witch tramples (though it may be Oina’s). Oina’s village 
and Song River each has a fortress about which the village may center. The 
need for a fortress points to local battles probably being common. Possibly 
the village was the largest unit of social organization, as neither Oina’s village 
nor Song River is politically subordinate to any other. 

Oina is the chief mentioned for his village, but Song River has innumerable 
chiefs, which, however, may not mean here a plurality of political heads, 
“Chief” more likely means a man who has the leadership, courage, and fighting 
ability desired in a political head. Though Oina is a special case in that he is 
the ‘governor of man”’ rather than just a chief, he recognized himself as a 
potential chief when he questioned whether his anger at the slandering girls 
was justified. While this occurs before Oina learns his parentage, his knowl- 
edge suggests that chieftainship may be ascribed, since it obviously had not 
yet been achieved. His successful hunt which marks him as an adult possibly 
signifies the first step toward recognition as a leader. After his successful 
campaign at Song River, Oina is commissioned by his divine father to rule 
over man. Seemingly, a man even if born with the right to chieftainship is not 
confirmed in his post until he has demonstrated his worth. 

Even Oina is subject to the advice of elder relatives. Whether he has the 
option of disregarding such advice is unknown. His uncle’s recommended 
disposition of the younger sisters of the water and the waterfall goddesses was 
well founded, because to end the source of water would be disastrous to all. 

Apparently persons who constituted a genuine threat to personal or com- 
munity security were disposed of, as in the case of the witch, or of the inhabit- 
ants of Song River (who might one day seek vengeance). Lesser offences by 
persons were punishable by payment of a fine, as with the younger sisters of the 
water and waterfall deities. Perhaps fines are here paid only because if they 
were killed the cost (destruction of all life) would be too great. Possibly the 
main reason why Oina is tempted to kill them is to furnish an excuse for the 
narrator to bring in the uncle’s excellent advice. This is instructive for the 
indication that common sense should be exercised, and for the suggestion 
that the elders should be heeded. 

Although ‘‘lands” are mentioned, the contexts do not point to any larger 
unit of organization than the village. The Ainu perhaps presented a common 
political front to the Japanese, though it is not indicated in the poem that the 
Ainu were subordinate to the Japanese. The instructions of Oina’s divine 
father that ‘‘Ainu songs shall spread among the Ainu, Japanese songs shall 
spread among the Japanese”’ seems to mean that each group should observe 
its own customs without interfering with the other. Apparently this idea is 
important to the poem since the only other instructions to Oina were that he 
should report to his father any trouble that might arise. 
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As to the division of labor between the sexes, in the poem men occupy them- 
selves chiefly with fighting and hunting, though they do some fishing also, 
for Oina’s uncles bring deer and fish to his home. Hunting and fighting are 
prominent enough in the poem to warrant separate treatment in this paper. 
The duties of women include raising children, spinning, sewing (as the making 
of ornamental garments and infant’s clothing), and cooking. The cauldron 
used for cooking may also have been used to measure time, though just how is 
not clear. The only foods mentioned are deer and fish (though rice wine is 
used ceremonially). Food is served by the witch to Oina in a breakable cup or 
bowl on a tray. As the vessel was breakable it may have been pottery, since 
wood or stone vessels would probably not shatter readily, and it is unlikely 
that the Ainu would have had glass. That women sometimes participated in 
warfare is indicated by the existence of a woman’s sword and the presumed 
existence of the armor which the sun goddess refused to wear. 

The Ainu year is divided into two seasons, for Oina fights six summer years 
and six winter years. The summer is apparently associated with food gathering 
by the women, while the winter is associated with hunting by the men. 
Kindaichi goes a step farther than the evidence in the poem will permit us: 
summer is the season in which women till the soil.*® 

Turning to the literature on social organization to compare the information 
with that in the poem, we find that the available literature on kinship is as 
confusing as the material in the poem. ‘‘One author speaks vaguely of clans 
and totemism but denies the existence of exogamy. ... The father . . . wields 
the authority in the family, although the maternal uncle is said to occupy 
oftentimes a position of influence or even dominance in the household.’’*° 


Until recently an Ainu youth attained adulthood at about the age of fifteen, at which 
time his hair was dressed in adult fashion and he donned adult clothing.™ This is not 
mentioned in the poem, nor are the famous tattooed mustaches of the Ainu women. 
Generally, young men and women were free to choose their own mates, though infant 
betrothal was occasionally practiced. A ceremony reminiscent of the mutual feeding of 
Oina and the witch consisted of a suitor eating half a bowl of food prepared by the lady 
of his choice and then returning the bowl to her to finish if she consented to the match. 
The girl’s refusal of the food signified refusal of the suitor. * 

According to Batchelor, chiefs were elected by the elders of each village; legal judgments 
of the chief had to be ratified by the elders before the judgment was executed. Beating 
seems to have been the principal punishment.® 

Women still make clothing to some extent from elm fibers which are divided into 
threads and wound up into balls for future use. This winding of thread is probably what 
the witch was doing when Oina first dropped in on her. Women pride themselves on fancy 
needlework, though for this Japanese threads and cottons are generally used on an elm 
background.* Much time is spent in weaving; in larger houses several women gather 
at one house and spend the whole day weaving together.*® 

49 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 285. 
50 Murdock, 1936, p. 174. 
51 Kindaichi, 1941, p. 38. 
82 Kindaichi, 1941, p. 39. 
588 Batchelor, 1901, pp. 278-285. 
5 Batchelor, 1901, pp. 144-146. 
55 Bird, 1881, II, 94. 
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That the bowl in which food was served to Oina by the witch may have 
been pottery is of particular interest because pottery appears to be a lost art 
among the Ainu. 


Hitchcock seriously questioned whether the Ainu ever had made pottery, since he could 
find no one who knew of its construction.® If the Ainu had never made (or otherwise had) 
pottery, presumably the pits and shell mounds in which shards have been found could 
not be attributed to them. Torii’s description of pottery making by a seventy-year-old 
Ainu woman of the Kurile Island is accepted by Laufer, however, as good evidence that 
the Ainu once had pottery." This report has shortcomings, for, as Schnell points out, 
“*.. the statement that the unburnt vessel was filled with water, which was then allowed 
to boil away, must be due to some mistake on the part either of the Ainu woman or of 
Torii, for such a procedure would not technically be feasible. We still therefore do not 
know how the actual firing was done.’’® 


While neither Schnell nor most of the investigators doubt that the Ainu 
once had pottery it is reassuring to find confirmatory evidence in the Kamui 
Oina. 

Actual information about Ainu social organization to be gained from the 
poem is not gratifying because of incomplete evidence, ambiguity in terminol- 
ology, and the lack of a clear basis in available literature for evaluating ma- 
terial in the poem. Probably one reason for the contradictory nature of the 
literature is the occasional tendency of some of the principal authors not to 
distinguish between information derived from observation and that derived 
from tradition. A frequent tendency in ethnographic writing is to describe 
things as much as possible as they were before the advent of the White or, 
in this case, before the Japanese or Russian influences. Kindaichi, Batchelor, 
and Pilsudski, for example, may have been handicapped by their interest in 
folklore, for although each had an intimate knowledge of the Ainu they drew 
on traditional history for much of their description of ‘‘the Ainu as they 
were,” and possibly occasionally integrated such knowledge with that actually 
derived from direct observation. However, these authors usually attempt to 
make the distinction between sources. Tradition is more appropriately inter- 
preted so far as possible by observation than by other tradition. It is imperative, 
however, that we know at least the sources of the facts. 


RELIGION 


On the basis of occupancy, the Ainu universe seems divided into the world of 
the gods, the world of man, the eastern place of recovered dead gods, and the 
lower place in the west of completely dead gods. Gods may descend to the 
Ainu world, but Ainu do not ascend to the world of the gods. 

Entry to the world of the gods is by way of the god-cloud boundary through 
which pass the sun goddess on her way to the world of the gods, the mist 


56 Hitchcock, 1891, p. 435. 

5? Berthold Laufer, The Beginning of Porcelain in China (Chicago, 1917), pp. 149-150. 

58 [. Schnell, ‘‘Prehistoric Finds from the Island World of the Far East now Present in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities” (The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, bull. 4, Stock- 
holm, 1932), 55. 
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people on their way to and from Oina’s war, and Oina’s father after leaving 
him instructions. 

The distinction between the two terms meaning ‘‘upper world,”’ rikun moshir 
and kanna moshir, is not clear, for the sun goddess is in the first when seen by 
(ina in his two visions and she governs the second. No other god is mentioned 
in connection with the kanna moshir, but the mist people descend from the 
rikun moshir to aid Oina, and the sun goddess tells him that he cannot, ap- 
parently because he lacks sufficient rank, be in the rikun moshir. 

High Heaven (shinish, literally ‘“‘true-’’ or ‘‘great-cloud’’), presumably the 
most important of the heavens, is mentioned only in connection with the elder- 
and younger-brother gods who supervise it. 

The elevation of the eastern place of recovered dead gods is indeterminable, 
but the lower place in the west of completely dead gods is at a level lower than 
the Ainu world, since the dead gods sink there after being killed at Song River 
and send sounds ‘“‘to the surface of this land.” 

Detailed information about the world of the gods is not given. The sun 
goddess, however, lives in a god-built fortress in the upper world, so the world 
of the gods appears to be similar in some respects to the world of man. 

The world of man in Oina’s time was much the same as the Ainu world 
today, but was originally created of materials undescribed by the god Village- 
builder of whom nothing more is told. Presumably the world of the gods 
was in its present state at this time, for its creation or evolution is not men- 
tioned. Villagebuilder may not have created life on earth, for the earth was 
still devoid of vegetation after he had finished. Nothing is said about the crea- 
tion of either men or gods, but the goddess Fire Maker was sent down to earth 
because the lack of vegetation meant a lack of material from which to make 
fire. Thus man was probably on earth before Fire Maker descended, since if 
there were no men, there would presumably be no need of fire. 


While both pito and kamui are apparently used to mean “‘god,’’ the more basic meaning 
of pito may be “‘an individual,” the older meaning of Japanese hito from which the Ainu 
term must be a loan. The restricted use of the term—Oina applies it to the sun goddess 
and she to him—contributes little to the understanding of Ainu gods. 

Kamui is used both attributively and substantively. The difference between gods 
(kamut) seems to be a matter of degree. Oina, for example, is told by the sun goddess: 
“Such a god, the extent to which you are, cannot be in the upper world.” An individual 
may be kamut to the extent that he has kamut. In usage, the term is not unlike our word 
“power.”’ We refer to a person as being a power to the extent that he has power. 


Some beings are associated primarily with the world of the gods, others 
primarily with the world of man. In the world of the gods, two brothers preside 
over High Heaven, the elder of which, unnamed, has six daughters who are the 
goddesses of the morning star, the midnight star, the evening star, the moon, 
and the sun, respectively. Which daughter is missing is not certain, but the 
logical break comes after the stars and before the moon, which would make the 
missing daughter the fourth. 

The younger-brother god of High Heaven is referred to either as such, or by 
astring of ‘‘glutton’’ epithets—Great Bowl, Shelf Scatterer, Pit of the Stomach, 
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and the Scraper of the Cauldron. Three nonglutton epithets are ‘‘One with the 
Ainu smell,’”’ Land Burner, and Village Burner. Other versions of the poem 
substitute for the last two, Bad Burner and Earth Burner, or Earth Burner 
and Grass Burner.®® 

It is not clear which of the brother gods of High Heaven is the more im. 
portant, for nothing more is said of the elder after his progeny are enumerated, 
The younger could not act in just any fashion with impunity, for when he 
descended to earth to make love to Fire Maker, he became involved in a war 
which terminated only when he returned to the heavens. He matured in the 
time it took Oina, his offspring, to attain adulthood, for he could not directly 
help Oina in the battle of Song River; he was by that time ‘‘a great god and 
self-respecting.’’ That he commissions Oina as the ruler of man and promises 
divine protection in case of trouble suggests that he is of more direct importance 
to the Ainu than the elder-brother god of High Heaven. 

The younger-brother god seems to be symbolized by birds. The younger 
sisters of the water and waterfall goddesses first appear to Oina as a spotted 
kingfisher and a water ouzel. Later the sun goddess predicts that Oina will 
be aided in his battle by mist people in a god-built vehicle who will act for 
the younger-brother god (Oina’s father); then, the god himself will descend 
as one or more birds to settle the war. The passage in which Oina’s allies descend 
says, ‘‘The great god, the sky birds, swooshed down to Oina’s battle, and in the 
nearby vehicle were the mist people.’’ After the war the vehicle withdraws; 
and the great god (Oina’s father), the sky bird, instructs Oina to tell the sky 
birds of any trouble that may rise. Then the younger-brother god goes to the 
heavens. 

The sun goddess is the only daughter of the elder-brother god of High Heaven 
of whom anything other than the title is mentioned. She is Oina’s foster mother, 
to become which she descended from the heavens. Her important responsi- 
bility for the sun necessitates her return to the heavens as soon as Oina is 
established as the governor of man. She lives and acts on earth as any diligent 
human mother might act. She sets an example for Oina by rising at dawn and 
washing; her rising at dawn, however, may only indicate her relation to the 
sun. The goddess has a human shape that cannot be seen when she dons a 
sacred robe decorated with brightly shining images of the sun. Other associa- 
tions of this goddess with the sun occur in the sun-images depicted on Oina’s 
fortress, and in the fact that the goddess herself radiates. 

The sun goddess is said to be a shaman with a shaman’s headwrap hiding her 
hair, and later a shaman-cloth about her head. But nodemonstration of shaman- 
ism occurs in the poem, and the apparent divination by the sun goddess may 
be deceptive when she predicts Oina’s battle at Song River in detail. While no 
break occurs in her speech, she seems to transcend time as she briefly relates 
the past, the present, and the future. She has no vision and employs no device 
for ascertaining the future. She seems to know what will happen, much as she 
knows what has already happened. Possession of knowledge may be a function 
of her position as an important deity rather than a demonstration of her abilities 


59 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 149. 
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as either a diviner or a shaman. Obviously, her detailed prediction is a poetic 
device. But, when she is in the heaveiis, she communicates with Oina by dream 
and says explicitly that the Song River witch ‘‘because she is a shaman she 
sees in a vision.’”’ Thus it would be expected that if the sun goddess like the 
witch gains her insight by vision, the fact would have been mentioned. 

The sun goddess is apparently no more immortal than the rest of the gods, 
who cannot live without water. Whether she is, indeed, more perishable is not 
certain, but when Oina sees her in his first dream she looks as though dead and 
recovers only when Oina has brewed rice wine on her behalf. Thus a lack of 
nourishment appears to be a factor in her weakness. 

When Fire Maker descended from the heavens because on the barren earth 
there was nothing with which to make fire, she was impregnated by the younger- 
brother god of High Heaven and bore Oina, whom she nourished for awhile, 
after which nothing more is heard of her. Kindaichi interprets the passage about 
the sporting of Fire Maker and the younger-brother god of High Heaven 
as meaning that fire on earth had its origin in the union of the two gods. This 
would make the later birth of Oina the product of a second union; or possibly 
Kindaichi means there was but one union, the product of which was Oina, 
who is fire. This interpretation would be even more interesting if the etymology 
of Wariunekuru, a name applied to him by the witch, should be demonstrated 
to mean ‘‘product of fire.”’ 

No other gods in the poem are particularly associated with the world of the 
gods. The good and bad gods whom Oina’s father battles give no clues as to 
their provenience or nature. As Oina’s war is also a “‘bad-god fight,” it probably 
is not justifiable to associate the first ‘“‘bad’’ gods with the heavens simply 
because they fight a god who unquestionably belongs there. That the term 
kamui does not have moral connotations is evidenced by the need to add the 
qualifying adjectives ‘‘bad”’ or ‘‘good.”’ 

Of the gods associated primarily with the world of man, Oina is the most 
important. While the water deities might seem more important, since neither 
the gods nor man can survive without them the fact that Oina has life and 
death power over them points to his greater importance. 

Oina, although the offspring of Fire Maker and the younger-brother god of 
High Heaven, has, despite his parents’ importance, less rank than any one in 
the world of the gods. The only name by which he is addressed is Wartunekuru. 
The name if descriptive may indicate that fire produced him, but the etymology 
of Wariunekuru is too uncertain to warrant extended discussion here. The 
sun goddess calls him ‘‘god whom I raised, one whom I raised” and “true 
chief.’’ 

Several times Oina is associated with his father by the ambiguous contexts 
of the ‘‘glutton’’ epithets and by appearing as a heaven-ascending god (ruan 
kamui) when he dons his father’s war apparel. Other versions have him appear 
as “heaven-returning”’ (riwak), but this would seem to identify Oina with his 
father even closer, since Oina apparently lacks sufficient importance by himself 
to be in the heavens. But unlike the younger-brother god, Oina never seems to 
be associated with birds, possibly because he does not have access to the 
heavens. 
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One further similarity between Oina and his father, though its significance 
is questionable, is that both become embroiled in a war over a female, the 
father over his amours with Oina’s mother, and Oina over the younger sister 
of the river-mouth goddess. 

Oina stands in some relation to the wind, since he acts “‘like a (favorable) 
wind,”’ but whether he is thought to transform himself into wind, or whether 
the identity is merely metaphorical is not clear. 

On his way to Song River, Oina appears as a myriadfold god-shadow, which 
Kindaichi likens unto a cloud. Possibly Oina is thought of as a storm cloud, 
because the sounds he makes as he travels—rumbling to the mountain ridges 
on the one side, and to the sea on the other—Kindaichi identifies as thunder. 

Oina has two dreams, in each of which he sees his foster mother. In his 
dreams he does not see into the future, only the present. It is not clear that 
either dream is his own doing. The sun goddess perhaps caused Oina to have 
the first dream in order to instruct him, but the agency of the second is less 
clear. There seems to be no reason for believing that Oina, or any other male 
in the poem, is either a shaman or a diviner. 

The nature of the younger sisters of the water and the waterfall goddesses 
is difficult to ascertain because in the poem they are involved in rather subtle 
poetic devices. For example, while these goddesses first appear to Oina as birds, 
their role as symbols of the younger-brother god of High Heaven (hinting to 
the audience of Oina’s identity) makes it clear that their bird form in this 
instance may be special rather than typical. They have no bird form when they 
reenter the poem later after Oina’s Song River mission is accomplished. More- 
over, when they appear then, they are called simply the water goddess and the 
waterfall goddess rather than the younger sisters of the goddesses. Finally, 
Oina’s uncle equates the water goddess with the water itself, ‘‘Without the 
deity of water, it would be impossible to preserve the gods or man.”’ Possibly 
this might be legitimately paraphrased, ‘‘Water without its essence would be 
powerless to support life.’ Grammatically, this interpretation is in keeping with 
our earlier hypothesis that an individual is a god to the extent that he has 
godlike power. Theologically this differs from the-first hypothesis in that the 
term kamut was there applied to individuals, here it would be applied to objects, 
an application lacking proof. 

The Song River witch is described as a girl, a small woman, an evil goddess, 
a divine woman, a shaman who sees as a shaman, but most frequently, as a 
bad woman. Apparently her bad nature originates in jealousy, as demon- 
strated in her endeavors first to have Oina killed, then in her effort to kill 
him in a duel. As she almost overcomes Oina, she has considerable power; 
that she is torn in half rather than killed is perhaps because Oina lacks sufficient 
power to kill her. The significance of the witch, who is the only principal in the 
poem with no obviously useful function other than furnishing an obstacle 
for the hero to overcome, is not clear. She is not the personification of evil, 
for there are other evil deities, such as those confronted by Oina at Song River 
and by Oina’s father in the fight after his affair with Fire Maker. Also, in this 
poem, the Ainu are not inclined toward personification. 

6° Kindaichi, 1923, n. 198. 
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The main purpose of the younger sister of the river-mouth goddess is to 
furnish an excuse for the contest between Oina and the witch and to supply 
Qina with an acceptable wife. She is, Oina admits, a plain girl compared to the 
sun goddess, but the latter recommended her, apparently because she possesses 
certain undefined, but presumably good, qualities. About the goddess of the 
river mouths herself, nothing is said. 

Apparently a different order of being, of whom little is said, is indicated by the 
mountain elves and the sea elves (twakoshimpuk and rurkoshinpuk). The other 
gods in the Kamui Oina cannot be singled out, but collectively are “the 
enemies of Oina”’ because of their violent interaction with him. They may 
conveniently be discussed with the ideas of life and death demonstrated in the 
poem. 

A certain flexibility exists in the physical form of some individuals: Oina’s 
father seems to assume the form of a bird on occasion; Oina transforms the 
younger sister of the river-mouth goddess into a death gem (raitamahumne), 
the precise nature of which is obscure; and Oina himself may possibly take 
the form of wind. 

When Oina cuts the eldest brother of the Song River witch, the spirit place 
(inotuoroke) flies from his body. Does the spirit place dissipate? Or does it 
fly to some particular spot? That is, does this “‘killing’’ indicate an absolute 
death? The same questions obtain in regard to the strong chiefs killed at 
Song River, who “went like stars’ and sparkled as they went. The spirit place, 
the death gem, and the going like stars suggest a more or less tangible life 
principle, but knowledge of the ultimate disposition of the principle is needed 
before it can be ascertained whether death is absolute. 

The separation of the spirit place from the body of the Song River chiefs 
was by the sword; Oina and the witch who nearly meet the same fate are saved 
by “homeotherapeutic surgery,” the treatment the sun goddess predicted when 
she said that whatever Oina would cut down the witch would revive (literally 
“put back with the sword”). When Oina tried to cut down the witch, there came 
“the sound of reviving by the sword.” It came again when she tried to cut 
him down, but this time the backbone was “‘pulled back together by the sword.” 
Seemingly, when the backbone is severed, the spirit place flees the body unless 
remedial steps are taken. What sort of sound is imagined when the individual 
is revived by the sword is not described. 

It is not stated, but it seems unlikely that the recovered dead gods in the 
land of the east become new individuals through homeotherapeutic surgery. 
Apparently if the treatment is successful, the spirit place stays in the body and 
need not go to the land of the east. The form of the recovered dead gods is 
unknown as is the means by which they become “‘recovered.” 

Even the gods described as completely dead do not experience death in an 
absolute sense, for they send back sounds as they sink down into the land of 
the west. The sounds seem to continue indefinitely as a sign that they are 
grieving gods, apparently because they cannot continue fighting. But they 
can follow the action, being also near sitting gods who make rumbling sounds 
as the fight continues. What makes one god completely dead and enables 
another god to recover is not told. 
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That the references to distantly sitting gods, ordinary gods, and truly 
fierce ones indicate degrees of courage rather than degrees of life is a reminder 
that this is poetry. This passage describing the fury of the battle is the most 
heroic in the Kamuz Oina. The narrator, to do full justice to the hero’s courage 
and strength, suggests that even the gods who were absolutely dead projected 
their fierce regrets beyond the pale. 

It is not possible to speak of the relation of man to the gods since both are 
kamut, and the distinction between them seems to be one of degree rather than 
of kind; however, Oina is enough less a kamui than the sun goddess to necessi- 
tate a ceremonial relationship between them after she ascends to the heavens. 

Because Oina cannot be in the upper world, the sun goddess tells him to send 
something made with his hands and the object will be made sacred, apparently 
by the presence of the sun goddess in it. Oina’s response is to brew rice wine, 
presumably in the six lacquered vessels that he offers at the east end of the 
hearth. Next he makes a whittled wand, or fetish, and invites the god; then 
he seems to lift up the elder fetish stand (ekash inau ashi) on or to the roruiso, 
which is either a specific part of the floor or a side bench. For some reason not 
clear except that they helped him in his battle and are associated with his 
father, Oina offers a drinking song like that sung by the mist people. Next 
Oina sends up a drink (presumably rice wine). As he then has a second dream 
in which he sees the sun goddess.drinking the rice wine, he sprinkles the drink- 
ing space, and rests content. 

Apparently the ‘“‘sending”’ consists of creating a vehicle, the wand, by enter- 
ing which the deity receives offerings. There seems to be a clear distinction 
between the god and the object and Oina does not indicate in any way that he 
venerates the wand. 

Comparing now the material about religion in the poem with literature 
about the modern Ainu, we find that neither the eastern land of the recovered 
dead gods nor the lower western land of the completely dead gods is discussed 
by Batchelor, but he states that the land of the gods (kRamui moshir) is the 
place to which good people go after death, to ‘‘live for ever in a state of supreme 
happiness. Though perhaps far away under this earth, they can see us, and 
they ever take a lively interest in all that is going on in this world.”"™ In having 
the land of the gods under the earth, and in limiting residence to ‘‘good” 
people, this account differs from the evidence in the poem. 

The Ainu today have been under considerable influence from both Buddhist® 
and Christian sources, and undoubtedly the Kamuz Oina reflects views older 
than those currently held. Working from other sacred traditions, Kindaichi 
says that the spirit place which flies from the body goes either to the eastern 
land of recovered dead gods, or down to the western land of completely dead 
gods.® The heavens are usually divided into an upper and lower heaven, or 
into a mist heaven, a star heaven, and High Heaven. Naturally, says Kindaichi, 
the highest gods are those (brothers) of High Heaven. 

61 Batchelor, 1901, p. 567. 

6 See also B. H. Chamberlain, The Language, Mythology, and Geographical Nomenclature 
of Japan viewed in the Light of Aino Studies (Tokyo, 1877), p. 19. 

8 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 241. 

6 Kindaichi, 1923, n. 137. 
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The relative importance of Ainu deities has shifted. Whereas Villagebuilder 
was mentioned in the poem only casually as the creator of the world of man, 
he is the most important god today. Oina, who is next most important, is the 
only human being worshipped and he, only because it is his duty, assigned 
by the “‘Creator”’ (Villagebuilder apparently), to preside over the affairs of man. 
The deities of the sun and moon who rank next are sometimes considered 
to be of opposite sex.*® None of the deities stated (in the poem) to be the off- 
spring of the elder-brother god of High Heaven are worshipped today, which 
js interesting because the only deity in the poem for which any veneration 
was shown was the sun goddess. 

Fire Maker is not mentioned by Batchelor, but probably she is identified 
with the next most important deity, the goddess of fire, who is not mentioned 
in the poem. Also known as tresu kamut, ‘‘goddess who rears us,’’ she is wor- 
shipped on occasions of sickness or death, at festivals, and when a newly built 
house is first occupied.** Perhaps the fire goddess was originally Fire Maker, 
who gradually took over most of the attributes of the sun goddess, particularly 
the maternal one. 

The goddess(es) of water, who rank next in importance, include the waterfall 
goddess; the goddess of river-mouths, while preserving her individuality, is 
associated with the water goddess(es). All are worshipped. Other gods now 
important to the Ainu, but not mentioned in the Kamut Oina, include gods 
of the sea, bears, autumn salmon, many of the larger birds, and the Emperor 
of Japan.®’ Evil spirits and reptiles are called kamwui and are greatly feared. 
Batchelor lists as second to Villagebuilder, ‘‘he who comes down through the 
highest heavens.’’®® 

Sternberg states that the fetishes are not deities or offerings, but living 
mediators between gods and man. There is no indication that Oina’s fetishes 
(Sternberg does not mention the ekash inau) is supposed to be living or to 
actually speak to the sun goddess, which Sternberg’s evidence would lead one 
to conclude.’° 

Batchelor’s presentation of the Ainu conception of life corresponds with the 
ideas inferred from the poem. The backbone, he notes, is the seat of life; 
and nothing is thoroughly dead until every particle of the body in which it 
lived is decomposed.” This explains why the completely dead gods were also 
near sitting gods. Further, ‘it seems to be a firmly fixed belief among this 
people that no existing life can ever cease to be’’; life is regarded as both 
substance and attribute.”? Unfortunately Batchelor does not give the term for 


6 J. Batchelor, ‘On the Ainu Term ‘Kamui,’ ” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
16 (Tokyo, 1889), 17-32. 

66 Batchelor, 1889. 

§? Batchelor, 1889. 

68 Batchelor, 1889. 

* Batchelor, 1901, p. 588. 

7 Leo Sternberg, ‘‘The Inau Cult of the Ainu,” in Boas Anniversary Volume (New York, 
1906), 434. 

7 Batchelor, 1901, p. 561. 

® Batchelor, 1901, pp. 546-547. 
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“‘life,”’ but that it is at once a substance and an attribute suggests that “life” 
would be adequately translated by kamut. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A detailed analysis of the Kamui Oina as poetry shows it to be a complex 
but well-integrated and poetically concise narrative. Although it is essentially 
heroic, the main purpose of the poem is didactic: to establish Oina as the proper 
ruler over man, instructor of the Ainu, and intermediary between man and 
the gods. The value attached by the Ainu to the warrior is attested by the 
fact that Oina did not get divine sanction as the ruler of the Ainu until he had 
displayed his prowess in hunting and fighting. Most probably this heroic 
attitude was developed by the Ainu during the thousand and more years 
of their resistance to the Japanese. It might even be argued that this attitude 
is older than the first sanguinary contact of the Ainu and the Japanese, since 
without a heroic attitude the Ainu might never have put up such vigorous 
resistance in the first place. The question cannot be decided here, but certainly 
Oina would fit into the heroic world which ‘“‘holds nothing so important as the 
prowess and fame of the individual hero. The single man, Achilles or Beowulf 
or Roland, surpasses others in strength and courage. His chief, almost his only 
aim is to win honor through his achievements and to be remembered for them 
after his death. He is ruthless to any who frustrate or deride him. . . . If they 
succeeded, such men were thought to be comparable almost to gods.”’” 

The heroic world of the Ainu is further reflected in the fact that the poem 
provides enough evidence to make possible a description of Ainu forts that 
corresponds in all essentials to the description based on archeological materials. 
Further, there is mention of Japanese jackets, native robes, girdles with or 
without metal, metal armor, Japanese helmets, more than one kind of sword, 
short- and long-handled spears, quivers, and bows and arrows. Wife capture was 
practiced at least occasionally, while local fighting and vengeance seem to have 
been usual. 

On the apparent reliability of the poem depends the importance that should 
be assigned to the mention of what seems to have been the charming of deer, 
and the special house for women of marriageable age. Except for social organiza- 
tion, particularly kinship, for which there is no clear exposition on the basis of 
which to evaluate the evidence in the poem, the reliability of the Kamui Oina 
as a source for culture-historical material seems to be quite high. The analysis 
of all other aspects of the poem, even semisubterranean dwellings and pottery, 
are supported either by the archeological record or by the reports of non-Ainu. 
Thus I should be tempted to accept both the deer charming and the special 
house for women as having once existed among the Ainu. It must be noted, 
however, that the only apparent anachronism in the poem concerns a special 
house which is described as having grass sides (or something similar) but 
incongruously is implied to be semisubterranean. 

While the picture of Ainu religion that is presented in the poem does not 
correspond in many respects to the reports of present-day beliefs, it is a clear 


73 C. M. Bowra, From Virgil to Milton, (London, 1945), p. 9. 
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picture and is not self-contradicting. Aside from the Buddhist and Christian 
influences that have affected current beliefs, there has apparently been a 
general shifting of the importance of the native deities. Villagebuilder has 
become prominent, whereas in the poem he was mentioned only casually. 
Oina himself has seemingly gained in importance, since in the poem he appar- 
ently ranked below most of the deities in the world of the gods. The sun goddess 
seems to have been replaced in importance by the fire goddess who, though 
not mentioned in the poem, probably developed or evolved from Fire Maker. 

Whittled wands (imau) are mentioned almost incidentally in the poem but 
are today the most obvious manifestation of Ainu religion and are of unques- 
tioned importance to the Ainu. 

While the antiquity of the Kamut Oina cannot be ascertained, it antedates 
the nineteenth century, and the archaic nature of the language used suggests a 
considerably greater age. The epic language is not only grammatically but 
also lexically different from the colloquial. Possibly a third of the words in the 
Kamui Oina are not found in Batchelor’s dictionary, though I estimate that 
he has at least 15,000 entries. 

Until other sacred traditions of the Ainu are analyzed in minute detail and 
compared for the nature and amount of information contained, the analysis 
of Ainu mythology will probably best serve in an ancillary capacity to the 
archeological record and to the analysis of non-Ainu reports. particularly 
those of the Japanese. 
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“JOHN THE BEAR” IN THE NEW Wor.tp:—In “A Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ 
Folk Tale’ (JAF, 64: 254 [1951], 409-413), Bertram Colgrave directs attention to a tale 
in J. Frank Dobie’s Tongues of the Monte which he maintains is the ‘‘first version from 
North America of the widely spread ‘Bear’s Son’ folktale.”” Although I do not know what 
the actual geographical distribution of the tale is in the New World, the version referred 
to by the author is by no means unique. Franz Boas, in ‘‘Notes on Mexican Folklore” 
(JAF, 25 [1912], 254-257), refers to the ‘‘most remarkable distribution” which “‘John the 
Bear’? has among the western Indians of North America (e.g. Shoshone, Assiniboine, 
Thompson Indians, Shuswap, Chilcotin, etc.) and says that ‘‘a comparison of this material 
with the detailed discussion of ‘John the Bear,’ by Friedrich Panzer, who gives two 
hundred and twenty-one versions of the tale, shows clearly that the versions recorded in 
America belong to different types, all of which are known in Europe. The most charac- 
teristic forms are those from Tehuantepec, New Mexico, one of the Thompson River 
versions, the Shoshone, and Assiniboine versions.”” Boas has an additional note on page 
374. In Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge, Mass., 1912, pp. 205-207), 
Stith Thompson reprints the Assiniboine version of ‘‘John the Bear”’ and in his Compara- 
tive Notes records its occurrence from tribal groups in five major culture areas of North 
America (Mackenzie, Plateau, North Pacific Coast, Plains, and the Central and North- 
eastern Woodlands). See also his European Tales Among the North American Indians 
(Colorado College Publications, Language Series, 2:34), published in 1919. In ‘‘Some 
European Folktales of the Berens River Saulteaux” (JAF, 52:204 [1939], 155-179), 
1 published a somewhat abbreviated, but identifiable, version of ‘“‘John the Bear,” 
collected in 1936 in this northern Ojibwa tribe, and referred at the same time to its 
connection with Beowulf as pointed out by W. W. Laurence in Beowulf and Epic Tradition 
(1928, pp. 173 ff.). 

Furthermore, Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa has called attention in his note on “Western 
Hemisphere Versions of Aarne-Thompson 301” (JA F, 65: 256 [1952], 187) to his published 
study of the tale in Cuentos populares espaiioles (Madrid, 1946-47, II, 498-499) which cites 
forty-seven versions from the Western Hemisphere, thirty-three of them from Spanish 
America. 
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StiLL More Asout Rosin Hoop:—As Mr. Williams’ comment on my article demon- 
strates, all students of the great English outlaw, sooner or later, inevitably must follow 
the path to the vexing question of Robin Hood’s origin and beyond it into the labyrinths 
of myth. See Jay Williams, ‘More About Robin Hood, in JAF, 65: 257 (July-Sept., 
1952), 304-305, and W. E. Simeone, ‘““The May Games and the Robin Hood Legend,” 
in JAF, 64: 253 (July-Sept., 1951), 265-274. Lord Raglan’s views on the hero’s origin 
would be cogent to my thesis if I could accept them, but I cannot. Mr. Williams, ably 
and succinctly giving his and Raglan’s position, seems to do two important things: he 
assaults the historicity of Robin Hood, and, to fill the vacuum he ostensibly creates, he 
theorizes that the outlaw was concretized out of ritual drama. 

What Mr. Williams attacks is not so much the historicity of Robin Hood as the validity 
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of the evidence thus far arrayed to support it. We may have, some day, unequivocal 
proof of the outlaw’s identity, but I am dubious. Most of the biographies fabricated to 
date can hardly be taken seriously. Such things as Stukeley’s pedigree or the tale that 
Robin Hood was a follower of Simon de Montfort or Colonel Prideaux’s remarkable 
hypothesis that Robin Hood is really pseudonymous for Fulk Fitz Warin are easily dis- 
missed. But to deny such theories as these is not to deny them all, especially the long- 
held belief that somewhere in the upper reaches of the legend, probably lost in the crea- 
tions of the human imagination, may lurk a flesh-and-blood outlaw who walked in the 
shoes of Robin Hood. The researches of such antiquarians as Hunter in the last century 
and Walker in this have too much in them to be ignored or slighted, and their discoveries, 
despite impressive gaps, must make us still consider the theory that the ballads have 
grown around an historical outlaw. Even if their ‘euhemerism” is accepted with many 
reservations, we would have one answer to the question of Robin Hood’s origin and the 
origin of his ballads. This theory, were Mr. Williams to accept it, would substantiate his 
position that action precedes narrative, although I see no need to be inflexible about the 
precedence of either. 

But when Mr. Williams comes to theorize that Robin Hood originated in ritual drama, 
his suppositions seem to demand the priority of action over narrative. Now, it is feasible 
that some of the ballads, or parts of them, may be based upon aspects of ritual drama, 
but others may be based upon history. And still others are surely the creations of the 
human imagination. Which one came first, mimesis or the ballad, is, as Mr. Williams 
says, difficult to determine. In the ballad and the play of ‘“‘Robin Hood and the Potter,” 
however, I think we have a hint as to which did come first. The story of an outlaw, dis- 
guised as a potter, who goes into an enemy stronghold is told of such other outlaws as 
Wallace, Eustache the Monk, and Hereward. When Hereward sallied out of the Isle 
of Ely, he is said to have met a potter, taken his pots, and, disguised as the potter, gone 
to the king’s court at Brandon to hawk his wares: ‘‘Ollae! Ollae! bonae ollae et urnae!”’ 
This tale, a floating one embodied in the legends of a number of British outlaws, seems 
to have circulated in Britain long before the ballad hero, whatever his origin, came upon 
the scene. So far as Robin Hood is concerned, the story of the disguise as a potter owes its 
origin to an outlaw tradition rather than to ritual drama, and Robin Hood’s fight with 
the potter is perhaps an imaginative expansion of the incident. If all of this casts some 
doubt upon Mr. Williams’ assumption that in the Robin Hood legend some kind of 
mimesis always precedes narration, then I think his position has been undermined to 
some extent. The unselective way in which Mr. Williams seems to regard the ballads as 
all emerging from a mimetic tradition precludes the existence of other sources for the 
ballads, and I think it is evident that all of them did not rise out of ritual drama or any 
other one source. 

Specifically, Mr. Williams builds much of his position out of what he considers more 
than coincidental similarities between the mimesis of the ballads and the ceremonies of 
the May Games. So far as I can tell, the part of Robin Hood in this seasonal festival was 
confined largely to some kind of dramatic action and dancing. Although this division is 
scarcely a hard and fast one, it is rather important because the action of the extant plays 
resembles the action of the ballads as much as the Morris differs. The actions of the 
character in the Morris are far removed from the mimesis of the stalwart yeoman or the 
pummeled victim of assorted tradesmen in the ballads. Moreover, as students have 
repeatedly pointed out, his companions in the Morris Dance, notably Friar Tuck and 
Maid Marian, do not belong to the ballad tradition. Thus, I should say that except for 


the hero’s name, the dance has only the slightest resemblance if any to the action of the 
ballads. 
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Between the dramatic features of the May Games and the ballads, there is, of course, 
a marked similarity. In my article, I argued that this was so because the plays were 
based upon the ballads. Mr. Williams believes the plays (as well as the ballads) may be 
descended from some religious rite. To me, the plays remain simplified versions, mimetic 
skeletons, of the ballad stories, touched up for presentation during a seasonal festival, 
The garland of roses, for example, which the potter wears in the play and not in the 
ballad suggests an embellishment appropriate to such a festival. The play of “Robin 
Hood and the Friar” concludes with the hero’s handing over a lady to a friar, an incident 
not in the ballad, but again a touch befitting a fertility rite, no matter how vestigial. 
Moreover, Mr. Williams points out how Guy of Gisborne, in the ballad, is dressed in a 
horse’s hide, but in the play this odd disguise is eliminated, and Robin Hood merely 
puts on the dead man’s clothes. Is it not possible that the playmaker omitted the horse's 
hide because he knew it would not make sense to his spectators? And the additional 
contests in this same play, such as the casting of the stone, seem to me to be occasioned 
by the kinds of competition still favored in the May Games. 

There is, as we all know, a connection between Robin Hood and the May Games. But, 
unlike Mr. Williams, I suspect that the connection is most likely the result of the outlaw’s 
invasion of this vestigial rite. Lewis Farnell has said that Napoleon and Wellington were 
drawn into a mummer’s drama of the seasons (‘‘The Value and the Methods of Mythologic 
Study,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 1919-20, p. 44); I think that Robin Hood 
came into the May Games in the same way. That he has vanished from most of these 
celebrations, except in such instances as the Horn Dance of Abbots Bromley, suggests 
that his supremacy was much like that of heroes unequivocally historic. But his green 
garb, the interminable references to the greenwood, the repeated opening lines (with 
slight variations), ‘‘in schomer, when the leves spryng, The bloschoms on euery bowe, 
So merely doyt the berdys syng In woodys merey now,”’ commonly paraded as evidence 
that Robin Hood is really the Green Man or one of his relatives occur in ballad literature 
so frequently that they should be taken as conventions. (Cf. Child, nos. 90, 97, 101, 102, 
114, 116, and these are only a few.) Finally, the presence in the ballad of such a thing as 
Guy of Gisborne’s capul hide, undoubtedly a relic of horse sacrifice, is probably more 
logically if less ingeniously explained by the whole force of ballad variation. Into the 
monolithic structure which Raglan has raised and which Mr. Williams supports, Robin 
Hood, if he fits at all, fits uneasily indeed. 

To be sure, theories of Robin Hood’s origin tend to become mutually exclusive. It may 
be a symptom of intellectual sterility to suggest that theories such as those advanced by 
certain antiquarians, mythologists, and ballad scholars all might have something to 
contribute to this timeless question of the outlaw’s beginnings. A historic figure may be 
at the matrix, and he may wear the tatters of a god, but certainly the legend has been 
built, ballad by ballad, overwhelmingly if not exclusively, by the ballad maker. His 
imagination wove a rich diversity into the ballads which, surprisingly enough, will support 
almost any theory for the origin of the great English outlaw. 

W. E. SIMEONE 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON WELLERISMS:—In the last few years Wellerisms have 
attracted so much attention that a collection of references to articles about them will be 
helpful and may encourage someone to undertake a general survey that will correct and 
enlarge my remarks in The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 200-220. I have noted 
the following: B. J. Whiting, ‘American Wellerisms of the Golden Age,” American Speech, 
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20 (1945), 3-11; J. Jones, ‘‘Wellerisms: Some Further Evidence,” ibid., pp. 235-236; 
C. Grant Loomis, ‘‘American Wellerisms in the ‘Golden Era,’ ” ibid., pp. 304-305, and 
“Traditional American Word Play: Wellerisms or Yankeeisms,” Western Folklore, 8 
(1949), 1-21; J. N. Tidwell, ‘‘Wellerisms in ‘Alexander’s Weekly Messenger,’ ”’ ibid., 9 
(1950), 257-262; Archer Taylor, ‘‘Wellerisms in Colombia,” ibid., 8 (1949), 266-267, and 
a bibliographical footnote in ‘‘Locutions for ‘Never,’ ” Romance Philology, 2 (1949), 105, 
n. 7; Samuel Singer, “‘Sagsprichwérter,”” Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 38 (1940- 
41), 129-139, and 39 (1941), 137-139; C. Kruyskamp, A pologische spreekwoorden (The 
Hague, 1947) and my review in Western Folklore, 7 (1948), 316-317; Fredrik Strém, 
Svenska ordstév (Stockholm, 1939); Raffaele Corso, ‘‘Wellerismi italiani,’ Folklore 
(Naples), 2: 3-4 (1948), 3-26; Charles Speroni, ‘‘Wellerismi tolti dai proverbi inediti di 
Francesco Serdonati, ibid., 4 (1949), 1-21 (Speroni cites several Italian articles) and 
“Five Italian Wellerisms,” Western Folklore, '7 (1948), 54-55; Verissimo de Melo, ‘‘Weller- 
ism,” Tradicién. Revista peruana de cultura, Ano II, 3 (Jan.—-Aug., 1951), 31-37. 


University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 





REVISED DIRECTORY OF FOLKLORE SOCIETIES 


This issue carries on covers III and IV a revised directory of national, state, 
and regional folklore societies. Please check to see if your society is listed, and if 
it is if the information about it is correct. Report changes and news of activities 
to the Editor. The Directory will also appear in the 1953 April-June and October- 
December numbers of JAF. 
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GRANTS IN FOLKLORE BY WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL Re- 
SEARCH, INc.:—For the year ended January 31, 1952, the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
granted aid to three projects specifically in folklore. Svatava P. Jakobson, Harvard 
University, received a grant “‘to aid folklore contribution to the study of acculturation of 
Slavic immigrants in the U. S. A.”” Marinus Van de Vall, Amsterdam, Holland, was aided 
in his research on native literature in Indonesia; the project is under the direction of Paul 
Radin. A publication subsidy was provided the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., to aid the publication of David G. Graham's Folklore of the Ch’uan Miao. In the 
Foundation summary, The First Ten Years, 1941-51, which lists articles, monographs, 
and recordings resulting from grants from the Foundation (formely known as The Viking 
Fund, Inc.), eight articles are listed as having been published in JA F. 


CALIFORNIA FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—On May 24, 1952, at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (UCLA), the California Folklore Society held its first meeting 
since its founding in 1942. At the morning session presided over by Frank Sullivan, 
Loyola University, Los Angeles, papers were given by James N. Tidwell of San Diego 
State College on “Card Playing and Politics,” by Henry Winfred Splitter, Venice, on 
“‘Pseudo-Science in Early Western Newspapers,” by Archer Taylor, UC, Berkeley, on 
“Riddles in Dialogue,’”’ and by Ralph Freud, UCLA, on ‘‘George Spelvin Says ‘The Tag.’ 
Some Folklore of the Stage.” Lindley Bynum, UCLA, presided at the luncheon at which 
Hector Lee, Chico State College, discussed ‘‘Folklore Collecting in Northern California.” 
J. Gregg Layne, Editor, Quarterly of the Historical Society of Southern California, 
presided at the afternoon meeting. The following papers were given: ‘“‘American Limerick 
Traditions” by C. Grant Loomis, UC, Berkeley; “‘A Ballad of the Mountain Meadow'’s 
Massacre” by Austin E. Fife, Occidental College; ‘‘Charles F. Lummis as a Folklorist” 
by Dudley C. Gordon, Los Angeles City College, and ‘‘The Blessing of Animals’’ by 
Wayland D. Hand, UCLA. A business meeting followed. In the evening, Gustave O. Arlt, 
UCLA, presided, and Sam Hinton, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, gave a folksong 
recital. The meeting was a great success and the Society plans to meet annually hence- 
forth, alternating between northern and southern California. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN FOLKLORE SociETY MEETING:—The Society held its seven- 
teenth annual meeting May 9-10, 1952, in Philadelphia at The Old First Church which 
was celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. Dr. John Joseph Stoudt spoke on ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania German Folklore—An Interpretation.” 


First ANNUAL SEMINAR ON PENNSYLVANIA DutcH FoLk CuLTURE:—On August 4-9, 
1952, at Bynden Wood Mountain Center, Wernersville, Pennsylvania, the first annual 
seminar on Pennsylvania Dutch folk culture was held. Sponsors were The Pennsylvania 
Dutch Folklore Center, Franklin and Marshall College, and Bynden Wood Mountain 
Center. The program gave “Seminar participants a week of study, fun, and above all, 
fellowship with those sharing kindred interests.” General lectures on folk culture and 
folklore were combined with those specifically on the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
Included were sessions on art, medicine, songs, tales, architecture, and religion of the 
local folk culture; tours of the country side; and discussions of the contributions of the 
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Pennsylvania Dutch folk culture to American life and the use of folk themes in commercial 
art and writing. 


Folklore News 






ANNUAL NATIONAL FoLk CamMp:—The third annual National Folk Camp was held at 
Spring Hills Farm, Troy, Missouri, between May 30 and August 31, 1952. Programs were 
planned for three weeks during this time. The first week was for people interested in 
square dancing and calling; the second was particularly for recreation leaders and teachers; 
while the third week was planned “primarily for personal enjoyment rather than from a 
specialist’s point of view.” The staff was directed by James F. Gamble. 


New YorkK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CULTURE:—The 
fifth annual Seminars on American Culture was held July 6-12, 1952, in Cooperstown 
New York, under the auspices of the New York State Historical Association (Louis C. 
Jones, Director) and with the aid of the resources of the Association’s two Cooperstown 
museums, Fenimore House and The Farmer’s Museum. After classes students toured the 
area and attended evening lectures and concerts or participated in square dancing. 
Henry Allen Moe, President of the Association and Secretary-General of the Guggenheim 
Foundation, addressed the first session. One seminar was on “American Folk Heroes,”’ 
with Carl Carmer as chairman and Marshall Fishwick, Harold W. Thompson, and Frank 
Warner as associates. 


THE MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Society met with the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters on April 12, 1952, in Ann Arbor. The morning session was 
devoted to literary papers: “‘New Light on Mark Twain’s Use of California Folklore” 
by Roger P. Cuff (printed in JA F: 65:256 [1952], 155-158, under the title, ‘‘Mark Twain’s 
Use of California Folklore in his Jumping Frog Story’’) ; ‘The Shortest Way to Nantucket”’ 
by C. Merton Babcock; and ‘‘Some Michigan Irish Singers” by Ivan H. Walton. A panel 
on the “‘Centralization of Michigan Folklore Research’”’ featured Stuart A. Gallacher, 
Allen P. Britton, and Gladys Blakely. The afternoon session attracted a large audience 
because of the spectacular nature of the authentic songs and dances. Helene L. Newbrand 
formerly of the University of Hawaii, who has a Fulbright Fellowship for Maori dance 
study in New Zealand, gave ‘‘Chants and Dances of Ancient Hawaii.”” Marie and Howard 
Munson gave “Songs of the Ebenezer Missionary Baptist Church”; William Bender, 
“Korean Airforce Songs’; and members of the African Union gave ‘‘Folk Songs and 
Dances of Nigeria.”” The morning session was conducted by Branford P. Millar, the after- 
noon session by Gertrude P. Kurath. The newly elected officers are listed in the JAF 
Directory of National, State, and Regional Folklore Societies(Covers III, [V). 


THE OnI0 FOLKLORE SociEty:—The Society held its third annual Spring meeting at 
the Ohio State Museum in Columbus, April 19, 1952. Papers were read by Claude 
Simpson, Ohio State University, on ‘‘Music and the Broadside Ballad,’’ by Moritz 
Jagendorf, New York, on “Folk Stories and the Ohio Scene,” and by John Greenway, 
Rutgers University, on ‘“‘The Folksong of Social Protest.”” Anne Grimes of Columbus sang 
folksongs of Ohio at the luncheon. The newly elected officers are listed in the JAF 
Directory. 


WEsT VIRGINIA FOLKLORE Society :—The third square dance sponsored by the Society 
was given April 19, 1952, at Fairmont State College. The third annual meeting of the 
Society was held July 2 at the Glenville State College in connection with Patrick Gainer’s 
annual folklore festival there. 
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ARKANSAS FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Ozark Folklore Society changed its name in 
1951 to the Arkansas Folklore Society. Names of officers are on Cover III of JAF. The 
Fourth Annual Meeting and Folk Festival was held June 13-14 at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


GREEN MOuwnrtTAIN FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Vermont Folklore Society is now listed 
as ‘Green Mountain” on Cover III which gives the officers’ names. Organized in 1948 
by Leon W. Dean, English Department, University of Vermont, the society has about 
150 members who meet regularly twice a year at some folklore center, usually the Shel- 
burne Museum of early Americana at Shelburne, where Mrs. J. Watson Webb is assembling 
buildings and contents. The society collects, preserves, and makes available Vermont 
folklore, issues the Mimeographed Green Mountain Whitilin’s at least once a year, and 
conducts a folklore department in Vermont Quarterly, a publication of the Vermont 
Historical Society. On August 15, 1952, the Green Mountain Folklore Society held a 
joint meeting at Ticonderoga, N. Y., with the New York Folklore Society. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOLKLORE SOcIETY:—Recently organized and affiliated with 
the California Folklore Society, this new society will cultivate both scientific and popular 
interest in folklore, especially the folk heritage of southern California, and study the 
stories, songs, beliefs, superstitions, dances, and folk festivals of all racial groups in this 
region. Officers’ names are listed on Cover IV. Board members are Wayland D. Hand, 
Carl Dentzel, Beverly Pont, and Ben Watson. Southern Californians interested in study- 
ing folklore and preserving the folk materials of the area are invited to write to Austin 
E. Fife, secretary-treasurer, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE.—Among the speakers at this 
conference held July 17-19, 1952, at University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, were 
Louise Pound, ‘‘The John G. Maher Hoaxes”; Moritz Jagendorf, ‘‘Gathering and Re- 
telling Folk Tales” and ‘The European and the American Folk Story Today”’; Vardis 
Fisher, ‘‘The Novelist and His Backgrounds”; Philip D. Jordon, ‘“‘The Folklorist as 
Social Historian’; Lester A. Hubbard, “Basic Themes in Mormon Songs’; Wilson 
O. Clough, ‘‘Wyoming Population and Speech Patterns’; Levette J. Davidson, Caroline 
Bancroft, Lucile Wilkin, LeRoy R. Hafen, and others, ‘‘Current Folklore Studies: A 
Symposium.” Arthur L. Campa and Frederick G. Enholm were program directors. 
Gretel and Paul Dunsing were among those giving folksongs and dances. The program 
included an historic tour, many social activities, and the annual business meeting of the 
Colorado Folklore Society. 


CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE:—The Chicago Folklore Prize of $50 was awarded at the 
June Convocation of the University of Chicago to Mr. John A. Hostetler, Pennsylvania 
State College, for his work Annotated Bibliography on the Amish: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Source Materials Pertaining to the Old Order Amish Mennonites (Scottdale, Pa., 
1951). 
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FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Anuario de la Sociedad Folklorica de Mexico, 7 (1951), 7-142. Serrano Martinez, ‘‘Romances 
tradicionales en Guerrero,’’ 7-72. Francisco Moncada Garcia, ‘‘Recoleccién folklérica: 
Misica folklérica mexicana,’’ 73-86. Fernando Burgos, ‘‘Catdlogo de las ferias y fiestas 
religiosas en la peninsula yucateca,” 87-112. Mario N. Pavia, ‘“‘Hechiceria en la 
montafia, segtiin ‘Las Brujas de Pereda,’”’ 113-121. Virginia R. R. de Mendoza, “El 
nahual en el Folklore de Mexico: Sus transformaciones,’’ 123-137. Noias bibliograficas, 
139-142. 

Bulletin Folklorique d’ Ile-de-France (Federation Folklorique d’Ile-de-France, Paris), n. s., 
9 (Jan.—Mar., 1952), 313-344. Calendrier folklorique—Mat-Juillet, 1952, 313. Arnold 
van Gennep, ‘‘La Voix du Président: A Mantes, le 22 Mai,” 314. René Bachler, ‘“‘Theme 
du Congrés de Mantes—Compte rendu de 1’Exposition Paris et les Compagnons du 
T. de F.,” 314-316. Jacques Langlois, ‘“‘Architecture folklorique briarde,’’ 317-322. 
René Bloise, ‘‘Les Brandons briards et la toponymie,” 323-325. Marcel Hémery, 
“ “Fl tuen d’couchon,’ vers Compiégne (Oise),’’ 326-327. Marcel Hémery, ‘“‘Le Folklore 
de I’havitation: Dans I’Oise,”’ 327. R. Gauthier, ‘“‘Dans le Loiret,” 327. J.-M. Simon, 
“En Orleanais,”’ 328-330. Roger Vaultier, ‘‘Le Brilement de la chaise de la mariée, 
en 1824 (Seine-et-Oise),"’ 330-331. J.-M. Simon, ‘“‘Le Signe des 3 poissons,” 332-333. 
Roger Lecotté, ‘Note sur les trois poissons,” 333-334. Georges Mauguin, “L’Aigle 
sur un clocher d’Etampes (Seine-et-Oise),” 334. R. Lecotté, ‘‘Une ‘Saint-Vincent, 1952,’ 
4 Paris,” 335. Roger Gautier, ‘‘Les fontaines sacrées du Loiret (VII),” 336-338. Jeux 
Regionaux, 338. Des Fétes, 338. Aux Expositions, 339. Nécrologie, 340. Entre nous, 340. 
Questions et réponses, 341. Bibliographie, 341-344. 

Folklore: Rivista di Tradizioni popolari diretta da Raffaele Corso, 6: 3-4 (Oct., 1951-Mar., 
1952), 3-88. Raffaele Corso, ‘‘II giudizio dell’ anima: In un basso-rilievo del Duomo di 
Gemona,” 3-13. Teresa Corso, “‘I temi folklorici: Ne lais di Maria di Francia (Guigemar, 
Lanval, I due Amanti, Eliduc),”” 14-54 [Contains an extensive bibliography, 52-54]. 
Salvatore Rubino, “Folklore della Valtellina: Il ceppo di Natale, Presepi Alpini. 
Esaltazione della Maternita. La stella dei re magi. ‘Gabinat,’” 55-59. Domenico 
Priori, ‘‘Folklore Abruzzese: Infezione malarica e ingrossamento della Milza,’’ 60-62. 
Note e Commenti, 63-70. Bibliografia, 71-86. Riviste recevute in cambio, 87-88. 

Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series no. 6, with the general title ‘Studies in 
Cheremis Folklore, Volume 1” (1952), v-vii + 1-213, ed. Thomas A. Sebeok. Thomas 
A. Sebeok, ‘Introduction and Analytical Bibliography,” 1-12. Anton N. Nyerges, 
“The Folktale.” 13-114. Vera Mae Alleman, “Initial and Final Elements [in the 
Folktale],”” 115-117. Warren Roberts, ‘“The Proverb,” 118-169. Archer Taylor, ‘The 
Riddle,” 170-213. 

Journal of the International Folk Music Council, 4 (1952), iv + 1-112. Editorial, 1. 
Marie Slocombe, ‘“‘Some Impressions of the Yugoslav Conference and Festival,” 2-3. 
France Marolt [deceased], ‘Slovene Folk Dance and Folk Music,” 4-9. Antoine-E. 
Cherbuliez, ‘“‘Le Rythme Critere de l’Attitude Individuelle et Collective,” 9-12. Ljubica 
and Danica Yankovié, ‘Styles et Techniques des Danseurs Traditionnels Serbes,” 
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12-15. Edith Gerson-Kiwi, “‘Migrations and Mutations of Oriental Folk Instruments,” 
16-19. Miodrag A. Vasiljevi¢, “Les Bases Tonales de la Musique Populaire Serbe,” 
19-23. Felix Hoerburger, ‘Correspondence between Eastern and Western Folk Epics,” 
23-26. Gurit Kadman, ‘‘Yemenite Dances and their Influence on the New Israeli Folk 
Dances,”’ 27-30. Cvjetko Rihtman, “Les Formes Polyphoniques dans la Musique Popv- 
laire de Bosnie et d’Herzegovine,”’ 30-35. Radoslav Hrovatin, ‘“‘Les Rapports Recipro- 
ques du Folklore et de la Creation Musicale Artistique en Slovenie,” 35-39. Emanuil 
Cuékov, “Contenu Ideologique et Proces Rythmique de la Danse Populaire Macedoni- 
enne,”’ 39-41. Patrick Shuldham-Shaw, ‘Folk Song and the Concert Singer,” 42-44, 
Leopold Kretzenbacher, ‘‘Folk Songs in the Folk Plays of the Austrian Alpine Regions,” 
45-49. Zivko Firfov, ‘‘Les Caracteres Metriques dans la Musique Populaire Madedoi- 
enne,’’ 49-53. Ivo Kirigin, “Some Theoretical Statements on the Art of Musical Folk. 
lore,” 54-56. Paul Collaer, “Importance des Musiques Ethniques dans la Culture 
Musicale Contemporaire,” 56-59. Other Communications [notes the reading of two 
papers not published in the Journal: ‘‘Folk Song as a Living Expression’’ by Laura 
Bolton and ‘‘Marriage Songs of East Pakistan” by Jasim Uddin], 59. Extracts from 
Programme Notes on the Dances and Songs performed at the Yugoslav Folk Music Festival, 
60-64. Margaret Sargent, ‘Folk and Primitive Music in Canada,” 65-68. [Includes 
selected bibliography.] Notes and News, 69-71. Reports from Correspondents and National 
Organizations, 72-76. Publications Received, 77-112. 

Midwest Folklore, 2: 1 (Spring, 1952), 5-72. John T. Flanagan, ‘‘Folklore in the Novels of 
Conrad Richter,’’ 5-14. Démétrios Petropoulos, ‘‘The Study of Ethnography in Greece,” 
15-20. Zdenek and Joy Salzmann, ‘‘Arapaho Tales II,” 21-42. Tristram P. Coffin, 
“An Outline for Lecturing on the Relationships of Folklore and Christianity,” 43-46. 
Jonas Balys, ‘‘Lithuanian Ghost Stories from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,” 47-52. Ger- 
trude P. Kurath, “A Choreographic Questionnaire,” 53-55. Notes, News, and Queries, 
55-56. Book Reviews, 57-71. [Includes a significant portmanteau review by Herbert 
Halpert of children’s books.] 

New York Folklore Quarterly, 8: 1 (Spring, 1952), 1-80. Editor’s Page, 2. President's Page, 
3-4. Louis C. Jones, ‘The Devil in York State,” 5-19. W. Stuart Rogers, “Irish Lore 
Collected in Schenectady,” 20-30. Geraldine R. Pleat and Agnes N. Underwood, 
“Pinkster Ode, Albany, 1803,”’ 31-45. Eugenia L. Millard, ‘Children’s Charms and 
Oracles,”’ 46-57. Hsin-Min Wu, ‘“‘How the Monkey Lost His Tail, A Chinese Story,” 
58-60. Mrs. Marion Moore Coleman, ‘“‘The Diabolical Hat, A Polish Tale from Amster- 
dam, N. Y.,” 60-64. Neil B. Reynolds, “‘The Counties: Lore from Schenectady County,” 
65-72. Upstate, Downstate, Folklore News and Notes, 73-79. Book Review, 80. 

Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, n. s., 6: 1-2 (1952), 1-96. Adolf Mais, “Die 
Rindbacher Holzmasken,”’ 1-13. Werner Lynge, “‘Das Sommer- und Winter-Spiel und 
die Gestalt des Wilden Mannes,”’ 14-42. Arther Haberlandt, ‘“‘Volksbrauch im Jahres- 
lauf auf den ‘Monatsbildern’ Pieter Bruegels d. Ae.,”” 43-58. Leopold Schmidt, ‘‘Spitze 
Nase, spitzes Kinn,” 59-63. Chronik der Volkskunde: Leopold Schmidt, ‘‘Sechste Oster- 
reichische Volkskundetagung”’; Leopold Kretzenbacher, ‘III Kongress des Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council’; ‘Universitat Wien’; ‘Universitat Graz’; ‘Universitat 
Innsbruck,” 64-66. Literatur der Volkskunde, 67-094. 

Schweizer Volskunde (Korrespondenz blatt der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Volks- 
kunde), 42: 1 (1951), 1-16. Max Gschwend, ‘‘Vom Dengeln,” 1-8. Fritz Jean Begert, 
“Volkskundliche Mitteilungen von Bauernkindern,’’ 8-13. Hinweis auf einen Kongress, 
13. Biicherbespruchungen, 14-16. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, 15: 4 (Dec., 1951), 221-276. Raymond R. MacCurdy and 

Daniel D. Stanley, ‘‘Judaeo-Spanish Ballads from Atlanta, Georgia,’’ 221-238. George 
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Pullen Jackson, ‘‘The 400-Year Odyssey of the ‘Captain Kidd’ Song Family—Notably 
its Religious Branch,” 239-248. R. H. Bowers, ‘‘The Middle English ‘Oon sleth the 
deer wyth an hookid arwe,’ ’’ 249-250. Norris Yates, “‘Four Plantation Songs Noted by 
William Cullen Bryant,’’ 251-253. Mildred M. Nelson, ‘“‘A Folk Motif: The Face in the 
Window,” 254-261. Book Reviews, 262-276. 

Volkskunde, 10: 3 (1951), 97-144. Mts. Van Coppenolle, ‘“‘Uitvaartgebruiken in Westvlaan- 
deren,” 97-134. J. J. Mak, ‘‘Een Aanwinst van ons geestelijk Volkslied,’’ 135-138. 
Boekbesprekingen, 139-141. Tijdschriftenschouw, 142-144. 

Volkskunde, 10: 4 (1951), 145-192. Marc Moonen, ‘“‘Kerstmis, Onnozele Kinderen, Nieu- 
wjaar in de Turnhoutse Kempen,” 145-155. H. H. Knippenberg, ‘De Ijsvogel,”’ 
156-157. J. Van Haver, ‘‘Volksgebruiken in literaire en andere geschreven bronnen,”’ 
158-163. Pr. Janssens C. ss. R., ‘‘De hondenslager van de kerk,” 164-171. P. J. Meer- 
tens, ‘International folkloristisch Congres te Stockholm,” 172-176. In Memoriam: 
A. H. Sanson-Catz; P. Boorsma, 177. Kleine Mededelingen, 178-181. Boekbesprekingen, 
182-187. Tijdschriftenschouw, 188-192. 

Western Folklore 11: 2 (Apr., 1952), iv + 77-152. Marshall W. Fishwick, ‘“‘The Cowboy: 
America’s Contribution to the World’s Mythology,” 77-92. Haldeen Braddy, ‘‘The 
Faces of Pancho Villa,” 93-99. Louise Pound, ‘‘The Scholarly Study of Folklore,” 
100-108. Sheila O'Neill, “Americana,” 109-113. Margaret M. Oyler, ‘‘Denver Tries a 
Witch,” 114-117. Names and Places: T. M. Pearce, “‘The Lighter Side of Place Nam- 
ing,” 118-121; William Bright, ‘‘Some Place Names on the Klamath River,’’ 121-122. 
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Volkskunde: Quellen und Forschungen seit 1930. By Will-Erich Peuckert and Otto Lauffer. 
(Bern: A. Francke, AG. ‘‘Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte: Geisteswissenschaft- 
liche Reihe, Bd. 14,” 1951. Pp. 343, index. Sw. Fr. 23.) 


This general survey of folklore since 1930 by two of Germany’s best known scholars is 
one of the notable books on folklore to have appeared since World War II. In its general 
coverage and method it calls to mind Adolf Bach’s Deutsche Volkskunde: Ihre Wege, 
Ergebnisse und Aufgaben (Leipzig, 1937), which is one of the most influential books to 
have appeared during the National Socialist epoch. Here, however, the comparison must 
stop, for whereas Bach gave everything a pro-German, and often Nazi, emphasis and 
bogged down time and again in philosophic digressions, the present book has a broadly 
European orientation, and is a straightforward, descriptive account of folkloristic activity 
in Germany and northern Europe after 1930. Peuckert compiled all of the material on 
Methodology and History of Folklore, Superstition, Custom and Usage, Narrative Forms, 
Fairy Tale, Merry Tale, Legend, Folk Song, Riddle, Proverb, etc., and Lauffer wrote 
the section on ‘‘Volkswerk,”’ which is a survey of the folklore of material culture, with 
treatises on house and farm architecture, furnishings, ceramics, weaving, costume, etc., etc. 

The book is devoted primarily to Germany and German-speaking countries, but Peuckert 
has broadened the survey to include Scandinavia, with only little attention to the low 
countries and the British Isles and even less to folklore activity in the Romance nations 
and in America. As a contribution, then, this study must be judged primarily on the basis 
of the survey it gives for Germanic Europe, where the conspectus is both broad and de- 
tailed. With characteristic thoroughness Peuckert discusses the work that has been done 
in the main branches of folklore, relating present works to the earlier standard works in 
the field, and discussing them in terms of their national or regional importance. By skilful 
discussions of methodological and philosophical questions Peuckert has succeeded in 
placing the important books of the period under survey in their proper historical setting. 
The treatment of certain titles against a broad background makes it possible almost for 
the beginner to gain a working knowledge of the ‘“‘Stand der Forschung” in many a genre. 
Several of the contributions to folkloristic science on the part of Scandinavian folklorists 
have in this way been made available to scholars who have mastered only the leading 
Germanic tongue. This reviewer also found most illuminating Peuckert’s discussions of the 
interrelationships of the various genres of folklore. What he has to say about the close 
connections between custom and usage and popular belief, for example, and between 
legend and folktale, both broaden and deepen the whole basis of folklore. 

Although the treatment is concerned mainly with broad movements, there are numerous 
discussions of studies on individual motifs, with attention also to their ramifications in 
literature. Of considerable practical value, in this connection, is a sort of supplement to 
Bolte-Polivka for almost 140 of the Grimm tales on the basis of some twenty representa- 
tive collections of tales, including Turrot’s collection of Canadian tales. 

Lauffer’s contribution is an exhaustive bibliographical treatment of the main branches 
of what the Germans call ‘“‘sachliche Volkskunde.” The bibliographical supplement by 
Dora Liihr has brought the study of the late Hamburg Professor up to date. 

Anyone wishing to know in what direction folklore scholarship in Europe has been 
moving the past two decades can not afford to ignore Peuckert-Lauffer. For those who 
feared that folkloristic science had come to Ragnarok in Germany at the hands of its 
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Nazi practitioners, there is ample evidence in this book of a return to the tradition which 
made German folklore scholars world famous from the time of the Grimms until the death 
of Bolte. 

The book is well designed and printed, but suffers from far too many typographical 
errors. 


University of California, WayLanp D. Hanp 
Los Angeles, California 


Jaarboek, Nationale Commissie voor Folklore. (Brussels: Ministerie van openbaar onderwijs, 
II [1940-48], pp. 159; III [1949-50], pp. 97. 30 Belg. fcs., each.) 


This excellent bibliography of Flemish folklore might easily be overlooked and should 
be called to the attention of American scholars. It gives an account of more than two 
thousand books and articles dealing with every aspect of folklore from folk museums 
and games to proverbs and names. Of these 1385 appeared in the years from 1940 to 1948 
and 630 in the years 1949 and 1950. Studies in religious folklore are the most numerous, 
With the exception of Maurits de Meyer, Belgian scholars seem to have written rather 
little on songs and tales. I note three articles on Breughel’s proverb picture (II, nos. 
1288, 1290; III, no. 594) and a collection of Wellerisms (II, no. 1593) that are new to me. 
The list of books and journals excerpted is a good guide to a librarian who wishes to 
strengthen his collection of Flemish folklore. There are, it might be said, few copies of 
many of the books and journals listed in this country. I hope that this very useful 
bibliography will be continued. 


University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


The Index of American Design. By Erwin O. Christensen. Introduction by Holger Cahill. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 230, 378 illustrations. $15.00.) 


Pictorial Folk Art, from New England to California. By Alice Ford. (New York: The Studio 
Publications, 1949. Pp. 172, 230 illustrations, bibliography, index of folk artists. $6.95.) 


American Folk Decoration. By Jean Lipman. With practical instruction by Eve Meulen- 
dyke. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 164, 181 illustrations. $10.00.) 


In the eclectic period of the later nineteenth century American taste succumbed to the 
creed of estheticism. This belief, of which Whistler was standard-bearer and many lesser 
artists the teachers, held that the artist was a rare and special creature, made of different 
stuff from ordinary folk whose grosser minds were incapable of understanding or sharing 
the power of artistic creation. In one form or another, I fear, this is still a very popular 
belief among both our artists and public. 

However, during the past twenty-five years an unconscious answer has been given to 
this doctrine by the awakening taste for folk art—by which term is meant the things that 
American craftsmen have made for their own pleasure or for the general enjoyment, 
rather than for the self-conscious public of connoisseurs and art collectors. The taste for 
folk art has rediscovered that the powers we call creative are found in some form in almost 
everything human: that the craftsman, the hunter, the housewife, the sailor, as well as the 
artist, have produced their own form of art. It was an intuitive rather than conscious 
answer, for the taste for folk art has been an enthusiasm, not a theory. The explanations 
and theories of its value put forward so far by some of its enthusiasts have been almost 
too wretched to be endured. But the things themselves have been discovered and loved— 
and perhaps that is the important thing. 
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The three books listed above show that this heritage is coming to a new stage of under- 
standing. I know no better introduction to this whole rediscovered territory of art than 
The Index of American Design, a rich and delightful picture book, and an indispensable 
one, of what we have inherited not only from the skilled craftsmen who worked in cabinet- 
making, silver, ceramics, tin, cast iron and textiles, but also those who made tavern signs, 
ships’ figureheads, cigar-store Indians, carrousels and circus wagons, toys, painted pots 
and pans, saddlery, and many other things intended both for use and pleasure. This book 
contains an essay by Holger Cahill that is an important document for anyone interested 
in the subject, for it not only gives the history of The Index of American Design by one 
who was in a position to know the whole story; it also contains the reflections of an im- 
portant pioneer in this field who was the first mature critical intelligence to study American 
folk art in our times. The illustrations (many in color) are arranged with a text by Mr. 
Christensen according to the phase of life from which the objects came (e.g. Life on the 
Frontier, Fire, Circuses and Carrousels, The Image at the Prow, Rushlight to Kerosene 
Lamp), but within these categories he gives a brief historical and critical review. 

The work of the self-taught and partly trained painters is a difficult field. Alice Ford 
has covered it fully, both in time and in area, in Pictorial Folk Art. She has organized her 
material clearly and logically; the illustrations are excellent; and she writes of her material 
with a sympathetic enjoyment but without the extravagance of some of its less wise, 
and less well-informed, admirers. I would recommend this as the best introduction to folk 
painting I have seen and a mature, well-balanced study. 

American Folk Decoration by Jean Lipman and Eve Meulendyke is a curious and not 
altogether successful mixture. Mrs. Lipman’s contribution is a historical survey of the 
various types of decorative painting that flourished in New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania down to about the middle of the nineteenth century. She has chapters 
on painted furniture and household accessories, on tinware, on stenciled and painted 
fabrics, as well as on artisans’ mural painting, coach and sign painting, and fractur designs. 
It is a useful assemblage of material, whose value is somewhat lessened by a poor standard 
of reproduction. Miss Meulendyke’s portion is a do-it-yourself book for those who want 
to paint or stencil their own living room floors, counterpanes, or even barns, in an “early 
American” manner. I cannot feel that this is a happy combination. American folk art was 
excellent because it was art—that is, because it was the product of genuine skill and 
disciplined traditional knowledge, as well as of imagination and taste, in its makers. It 
was the product, that is to say, of professional skills in unsophisticated artists, not the 
efforts of enthusiastic amateurs. This book thus illustrates the confusion of thought on 
the nature of folk art which anyone who wishes to pursue the subject may find set down 
in black-and-white in the symposium on American folk art in Antiques Magazine of 
May, 1950. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, E. P. RICHARDSON 
Detroit, Michigan 


Life Is With People: The Jewish Little-Town of Eastern Europe. By Mark Zborowski and 
Elizabeth Herzog, with a foreword by Margaret Mead. (New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 456, bibliography, glossary. $5.00.) 


A Treasury of Jewish Holidays: History, Legends, Traditions. By Hyman E. Goldin. 
illustrated by Resko. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1952. Pp. 308. $3.75.) 


The Merry Heart: Wit and Wisdom from Jewish Folklore. By S. Felix Mendelsohn. (New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1951. Pp. 260. $3.00.) 
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Life is With People is the first study to present systematically the culture of the typical 
Jewish small-town community (the so-called shtetl) in east Europe as it existed up to 
World War II. It concentrates on the cultural configuration observable in the shtetl, 
and while it gives a fascinating picture of the major themes and basic institutions around 
which much of shtetl life revolved, the ethnographical and folkloristic details have only 
secondarily attracted the authors’ interest. Nevertheless, the book will prove a valuable 
source for folklorists, since life in the shtetl was governed largely by religious tradition 
which extended into all walks and aspects of life, and can, therefore, legitimately be 
regarded as folklore. 

A glance at the Index will show how many folkloristic themes are treated in the book. 
Practically the entire gamut of life, individual and communal, is covered; and in the 
specific cultural configuration of the shtetl, permeated with Jewish law and lore, custom 
and tradition, the folklorist element appears predominant. 

The authors, utilizing the configurational approach associated with Ruth Benedict's 
name, have not attempted to establish the time-relations of the various elements which 
went into the making of shteél life. It remains, therefore, for others to do this. Especially 
for folklorists specialized in three fields, it will be an intriguing and very worthwhile 
task to peruse the material presented in this book for a careful comparison and analysis, 
The specialist in east European folklore will be able to isolate the Slavonic elements in 
the shtetl folk-culture with an eye, of course, to the possibility of a reverse direction of 
diffusion, especially when the Jewish variant is of a respectable age. The Jewish historical 
folklorist will be interested in establishing how much of the Biblical, Talmudic, and medie- 
val Jewish folklore has survived in shtetl folk-life down to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. And for the Oriental folklorist it will be a most fascinating task to ascertain 
wherein lies the common origin of ideas, attitudes, and customs which appear in identical 
or very close forms in the shtetl, on the one hand, and in the folk cultures of the contempo- 
rary Middle East, on the other. 

A Treasury of Jewish Holidays gives a straightforward and thorough account of all the 
holidays figuring in the Jewish calendar year, including the ceremonies traditionally 
performed on each one of them, their legends, and their historical origin and background. 
It starts, very appropriately, with the weekly Sabbath; then follows a discussion of the 
feast of the New Moon, after which the annual holidays are taken in chronological order. 
The last section, New Celebrations: The Rebirth of Israel (pp. 268-296), contains a 
brief synopsis of the history of modern Jewish Palestine and especially of the Arab- 
Jewish war which preceded and followed the establishment of independent Israel. While 
this section is interesting and valuable in itself, it hangs rather too loosely together with 
the rest of the book. 

The Merry Heart is the fourth volume written by the author and dedicated to Jewish 
humor. It contains a collection of anecdotes, grouped around such miscellaneous subjects 
as Hassidic rabbis in east Europe, American Jewish life, modern Israel, etc. Exception 
must be taken to the author’s use of the term ‘‘folkloristic,”’ in the Preface, where he states 
that since his “collection is only folkloristic . . . scientific apparatus of notes and bibliog- 
raphies are missing.” This use of the term ‘‘folklore’’ in the sense of ‘‘popular entertain- 
ment” should be avoided even by those who write for popular entertainment. 


The Dropsie College, RAPHAEL Patal 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Song, Dance, and Customs of Peasant Poland. By Sula Benet. With a preface by Margaret 
Mead. (New York: Roy Publishers, 1951. Pp. 247, illustrations. $3.50.) 


The author of this book is Polish and has done ethnographic fieldwork in Poland. She 
is a former student of Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead, and the book is a part of the 
program of the Institute of Intercultural Studies. 

The book has two major sections, the first consisting of descriptions of seasonal customs 
of the Polish peasants, the second concerning family life. There are also brief preliminary 
chapters on the peasants in general and Poland in general, and a chapter in the middle of 
the book about regional differences. 

The influence of Benedict and Mead is reflected here in the attempt to trace the national 
character of the Polish people (urban as well as rural). The good descriptions of child 
training and of typical food also reflect Benedict’s and Mead’s ideas. These two scholars 
have undoubtedly had a positive influence, in that their broader goals have succeeded in 
forcing the detail diggers and custom cataloguers to seek not only data but a wider sig- 
nificance of the data in terms of group values and patterns of behavior. The value of such 
conclusions, however, rests entirely on the data behind them, and the method of investi- 
gation which produces the data. Anyone can, and nearly everyone does, generalize about 
national characteristics. How is one to make sure that such generalizations are being made 
on a scholarly level? 

The first basic criticism of Dr. Benet is that she never presents the reader with evi- 
dence to support her generalities. Her actual field experience is never explicitly described, 
nor does she specify the data (and their extent or limitation) from which she has general- 
ized. It is important to be very clear about one’s sources of information. Dr. Benet 
states, it is true, the years in which she did fieldwork in Poland, but does not say where 
and for how long, nor does she state, even in the introduction, the precise sections of the 
country from which she has taken the material of the book, nor how much of this material 
was gathered by herself. Who are the informants whose help she acknowledges in the 
introduction, and how did she evaluate their information? Did she use questionnaires 
and if so, in what way? Is this wholly a synchronic study or did she use some of the classic 
ethnographic literature of the nineteenth century? In short, the author does not furnish 
the reader with a definition of the material used or of her methods in gathering and 
evaluating it. 

The book, as she states, is ‘‘an attempt to give the flavor and the color of Polish peasant 
life’ (p. 15), with emphasis on the common factors rather than on those which show di- 
versity. Thus the book begins with a chapter on Polish peasants in general, followed by 
one on Poland in general. Then the first major section of the book begins. It concerns 
seasonal festivals and customs. In it she almost always avoids references to the particular 
region of the custom described. One might accept her choice of rites and customs as being 
characteristic of Poland as a whole, and her exceptions may be representative exceptions. 
But if the reader must accept this on faith, then the writer must give the evidence of her 
methodological competency. 

After this major section of the book Dr. Benet presents a chapter called Parts of the 
Whole, concerned with differences. But even here the first few pages are filled with gen- 
eralities about regional differences in folk art, folklore, architecture, and especially 
costume, without specifying the regions. The actual characterization of the separate 
regions (pp. 118-138) seems to be very informative, and is vividly written. Though this 
section, and indeed the entire book, is written in the impersonal third person singular, 
one believes that much of this regional detail is based on the author’s personal observa- 
tion. But how can we be sure, when on page 129, in the section about Silesia, there is a 
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passage which, but for slight changes, is identical with one in the Polish Encyclopaedig 
(Geneva, 1921, II, 29)? 

In this same chapter Dr. Benet has a paragraph (pp. 114-115) on regional variations 
in Polish folklore: ‘‘Similar regional differences are found in music and dance, which are 
inseparable. They are also found in the folklore. Not only are specific tales or songs dif- 
ferent from one region to another, but the characteristic themes vary—always within the 
limits of the over-all national character. In one place there are ballads but no epics; 
in another, the Cinderella theme is prominent, and little is heard about historic exploits,” 
The first sentence is unclear. Does she mean that the regional differences are inseparable, 
or music and dance? If music and dance are considered inseparable, this is simply not 
true. Folk music does occur without the dance. The remark on the occurrence of ballads 
and no epic in one place, implies that in another place we find epics and no ballads. This 
at first glance would seem unlikely, since it is generally accepted that the western Slavs 
(Poles, Czechs, and Slovaks) lack the epic, while the Great Russians, Ukrainians, and 
south Slavs still maintain it (cf. the article ‘Slavic Folklore” in The Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend). Further investigation reveals 
a more specific statement. Later (p. 158) she writes that “epic songs are popular among 
the Carpathians and are often sung by wandering bards to groups of people gathered in 
the market place.” But the reader is not told who observed this and when, and whether 
the observer recorded the texts at the time and studied them to see if they were epics or 
ballads. He does not know Dr. Benet’s definition of an epic. He does not know where this 
occurred. If it were in the eastern region near the Ukraine, these might be Ukrainian 
dumy. But if it were in the Zakopane region in the Tatras, where outlaw ballads about 
Janosik are popular on both the Slovak and Polish sides of the frontier, then the songs 
were probably ballads. 

The last part of the book, still without regional specifications and limitations, tells 
about family relationships and customs of birth, growing up, and death. Perhaps this 
material, if one knew the scope of the data on which it was based, would lend itself better 
to generalized discussion than did the seasonal or marriage customs. 

In conclusion, it must be recalled that this kind of study is a difficult venture; many 
people have studied the details of folklore yet few have tried to see their wider cultural 
implications. It is unfortunate that the material in this book was not used to better 
advantage. 


Washington, D. C. BARBARA LATTIMER KRADER 


Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs. Texts and Transcriptions of Seventy-five Folk Songs from the 
Milman Parry Collection and a Morphology of Serbo-Croatian Folk Melodies. By Béla 
Barték and Albert B. Lord. With a foreword by George Herzog. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xvil + 431, texts and translations, bibliography, index of 
first lines. $8.50.) 


Although the scholarly investigation of Serbo-Croatian folklore, especially of the folk- 
songs, goes back to the last century, no adequate study of it has been available for the 
English-speaking musicologists and folklorists. This is the first work in English presenting 
the general characteristics and specific details of Serbo-Croatian folksongs. The authors, 
whose scholarship is above reproach, based their study on the valuable and unique collec- 
tion of Serbo-Croatian folksongs recorded on some 2200 double-faced discs by the late 
Prof. Milman Parry in Yugoslavia, in 1934-35, from ninety different singers in twenty- 
three villages. This collection, now being preserved at Harvard University, offers authentic 
material for studies in the field of musicology, folklore, and dialectology. The first two 
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aspects (musicological and folkloristic) have been analyzed in the book under review. 
The dialectological approach to this valuable material has not been considered so far and 
waits as an open problem for its specialist. Consequently, the book by Bart6k and Lord 
consists of two parts instead of the three that could be expected. 

In the first part Béla Bart6k, an outstanding musicologist with an Hungarian back- 
ground, presents a very accurate analysis of the melodic and rhythmic structure (‘‘mor- 
phology”) of Balkan folk music, to provide a broad base for his investigation of the 
seventy-five Serbo-Croatian melodies in this book. The fifty-four ‘‘music examples” with 
variations and notes illustrate his theoretical explanations and are the most valuable 
part of his study. It is a pity that not all seventy-five melodies were presented in their 
full musicological transcription. 

The second part of the volume gives the texts of these songs, each with a parallel 
English translation. The author of this part, Dr. Lord, an authority on Slavic folksong, 
also describes the itinerary, techniques, and methods of the expedition, in which he as a 
former collaborator of Professor Parry took part. His interesting explanations provide 
an adequate picture of the role and function of these songs and their performers in the 
spiritual life of the peoples of southeastern Europe and present an excellent autoptic 
contribution to our knowledge of the rural culture on the Balkan peninsula. A map of the 
itinerary, an illustrative reproduction of the folk instruments (tambourine and gusle), 
and pictures of the Serbo-Croatian singers, as they have been presented, for example, 
in Walter Wunsch’s book Heldensdnger in Siidosteuropa (Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1937) 
would doubtlessly have increased the practical value of the book. 

Having no access to the Milman Parry Collection at Harvard University at the present 
time, I cannot give a detailed examination of the musicological and textual transcription 
of the discs. However, the authors’ method of work, their accuracy and reliability in 
presenting the material, and finally, their intimate knowledge of the subject allow us to 
consider this book by Barték and Lord a conspicuous contribution to the study of south 
Slavic folk music and folklore. A foreword by Prof. George Herzog of Indiana University 
provides a very useful informative introduction. 


University of Manitoba, J. B. Rupnyéxyj 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


The Russian Folk Epos in Czech Literature, 1800-1900. By William E. Harkins. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1951. Pp. viii + 282 (2), appendix, notes, 
bibliography, index. $3.75.) 


The history of inter-Slavic cultural relations can be discussed from several viewpoints. 
One is the intercourse between the Slavic folk poetry and the respective literature. The 
major purpose of Harkins’ study is the analysis of the influence of the Russian folk epos 
on the work of several Czech writers of the nineteenth century. 

The plan of the book is indicated by the chapter headings. After a foreword by Prof. 
R. Jacobson and the author’s preface there are thirteen chapters: I. The Russian folk 
epos in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; II. The Czech revival and Russia; 
III. First influences of Russian folk poetry in Czech literature; IV. The climax of the 
Czech pre-romantic movement: the work of F. L. Celakovsky; V. Josef Jaroslav Langer; 
VI. Echoes of Russian epic influence in Czech poetry of the mid-nineteenth century; 
VII. Czech literature and Russia, 1860-1900; IX. Translations and studies of the Russian 
epos in the second half of the nineteenth century; X. Cosmopolitanism and nationalism: 
Karel Leger, Franti8ek Kvapil, Franti8ek Chalupa; XI. Realism in Czech poetry; XII. 
Czech cosmopolitanism and neo-romanticism: Julius Zeyler; Conclusion and appendix 
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with Sumarokov’s “Chorus to a Perverse World.” Notes, a bibliography, and an index 
close the volume. 

It is well known that the Czech Russophilism till the end of the World War II was 
immense, or better, proverbial. The political hopes for help from the ‘‘great Slavic brother” 
influenced for more than a century the spiritual, cultural, literary, and scientific life of 
the Czech people. The period of the greatest Czech interest in Russian culture in the nine- 
teenth century was, according to Harkins, between 1812 and 1835. After 1835 there was 
considerable loss of enthusiasm: Russia failed the Czech hopes which had grown out of the 
war with Turkey in 1829, and showed her absolutist intentions in crushing the Polish 
Uprising of 1830-31 (p. 229). The twentieth-century Czech Russophilism ended in 1945 
after the immediate contact with the ‘Slavic brother’’ and caused not only the mass flight 
to the West zones of Germany but also such phenomena as the ‘Czech University of 
Masaryk” in Ludwigsburg (Germany) and other activities of the exiled Czech intel- 
ligentsia. All this and an immense number of modern folk jokes, anecdotes, and songs 
about Russians—very often only a paraphrase of Soviet contemporary folklore—await 
their researcher. 

In his extremely interesting book Harkins shows that the Russian epic was borrowed 
in the nineteenth century by Czechs to fill the lack of an heroic epos of their own. The 
Czech writers were directly or indirectly influenced by certain subjects, themes, tech- 
niques, and styles which they discovered in Russian or eastern Slavic folk poetry: in the 
famous bylinas, in the Lay of Ihor’s Raid, and so on. The Czech writers tended to inter- 
pret the Russian epos more lyrically and sentimentally according to their individual 
taste, e.g. Celakovsky in his Bogatyr’ Muromec. Leger, Kvapil, Chalupa, Zeyer, and others, 
followed this tendency. Though the Czech writers altered the Russian epos in many 
respects, it never totally lost an impression of exoticism for them (p. 231). The exotic 
character of the Russian folk poetry was especially emphasized in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The book reveals the author’s excellent methodological training in comparative Slavic 
literature and general theory of literary art. It will be of interest to many Slavic scholars 
concerned with the problems of east European folklore and its influence on literature, 
particularly on Czech literature. We can only hope that this study will be followed in the 
near future by a second volume dealing with the twentieth century. 











University of Manitoba, J. B. RupnyékyJ 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The Tsimshian: Their Arts and Music. By Viola E. Garfield, ‘‘The Tsimshian and Their 
Neighbors”; Paul S. Wingert, ‘Tsimshian Sculpture” ; and Marius Barbeau. ‘‘Tsimshian 
Songs.”’ (Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin, 1951. Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society, 13. Pp. xii + 290, 20 text figures, 24 photographs on 9 plates, 
2 maps, 75 songs with music, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


Each of the three authors of this book has taken responsibility for one section. Garfield 
presents a sketch of Tsimshian culture, including a discussion of the arts and crafts and 
the mythology; Wingert gives a detailed analysis of Tsimshian sculpture; and Barbeau 
treats of Tsimshian music. The first section, the description of Tsimshian culture by 
Garfield, is most helpful in a book of this sort since it enables the reader to place Tsim- 
shian arts within the cultural matrix to which they belong. She has emphasized those 
aspects which impinge closely on the arts, such as the social organization and the religious 
life. 

In her consideration of Tsimshian mythology and folklore, which is of special interest 
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to the readers of JA F, Garfield points out that the closest affinities lie with the neighboring 
tribes to the north and west, the Tlingit and the Haida, rather than with the peoples 
along the coast to the south. She even suggests that the Tsimshian myths and folktales 
may be more closely related to those of the Western Plateau than to those of the coastal 
tribes to the south. A tendency toward stylistic complexity appears among the Tsimshian 
and their neighbors when compared with other peoples of the Northwest. Among the 
former, a series of tales are told about one mythical or human character which elsewhere 
appear as unrelated episodes. The Raven cycle, for example, among the Tsimshian, Haida, 
and Tlingit gives evidence of a high degree of integration and cohesion of elements, in 
view of the more fragmentary form in which it appears elsewhere in western America and 
Asia. The Tsimshian are notable not only for the complexity of their tales but also for the 
great number of them. Thus the large collection in Boas’ Tsimshian Mythology contains 
only a fraction of the tales, including few of the important type that are the property of 
individual lineages and clans. It is not surprising to find that symbolic representation of 
supernatural ancestors, so important in the plastic and graphic arts and in drama, is 
also conspicuous in the oral literature. 

There has been much speculation about the origin and development of the famous 
Northwest Coast painting and sculpture. Garfield states that while these arts had pre- 
White origins, they reached their maximum development only after the arrival of the 
Europeans. She points out more specifically that the totem poles, so widely identified 
with Northwest Coast art, were post-European, although these also had forerunners in 
the sculptured house posts and grave markers. 

Wingert, in his analysis of Tsimshian sculpture, as displayed on totem poles and masks, 
offers a comparison with other Northwest Coast peoples. Among these, he finds Tsimshian 
art distinctive for its emphasis on realistic portrayal and its use of three-dimensional 
rather than linear treatment of surfaces. Aesthetically he rates it highly, calling it the 
“classic’’ style of the Northwest Coast, because of ‘“‘clarity of definition, simplicity and 
directness of interpretation, and restraint in expression.”’ Wingert here sets up for North- 
west Coast plastic art in general a framework of criticism, which can serve as a basis for 
further studies of the art styles of individual tribes in the region. 

Barbeau documents his discussion of Tsimshian music with the musical transcriptions, 
words, and both literal and free translations (where possible) of seventy-five songs. 
These were recorded by Barbeau and Sir Ernest Macmillan between 1915 and 1925 and 
include songs identified by the singers as both ‘‘old”’ and ‘‘new.”’ The musical analyses of 
the songs were done by Margeurite Béclard D’Harcourt and were translated from her 
work in French. According to Barbeau, Tsimshian music is like Indian music in general 
in that the majority of the songs have pentatonic scales without half-tone steps. It is 
worth noting that it differs in this respect from the music of Salish-speakers on the North- 
west Coast, which more commonly has small, half-tone steps. 

The texts of these songs show a wide range of topics and functions. Among them are 
songs of love, mourning, warfare, hunting, curing, drinking, and dancing. A number of 
lullabies are also included. As one would expect among a Northwest Coast people, 
certain songs are especially designed to be sung at potlatches to accompany the distribu- 
tion of property and often contain challenges to the recipient. 

The major contribution of the book lies in the inclusion of articles by different special- 
ists which bear primarily on the arts of one people. Works of this type on the arts of other 
societies would be of value. 


University of Missouri, June McCormick CoLtins 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Folksongs on Records. Issue Three. Compiled and edited by Ben Gray Lumpkin with 
others. (Boulder, Colorado: Folksongs on Records; and Denver, Colorado: Alan 
Swallow, 1950. Pp. vi + 98. $1.00.) 


Commercial phonograph records of folksong may be, though somewhat loosely, classified 
into three groups on the basis of the audience which the recording company is seeking to 
satisfy : (1) the unsophisticated, who consume the hillbilly or race offerings; (2) the middle- 
brow, who are the target of the recent crop of night-club and concert “folksingers”’; and 
(3) the scholarly or discriminating, who will purchase copies of field recordings. Careful 
discrimination among these three types is important not only on the basis of relative 
authenticity of text, tune, and performance, but because of the possible relationship to 
versions current in tradition: only the first group—hillbilly and race records—may be 
expected to have any appreciable effect on the traditional singer, or at least the type of 
traditional singer to whom the collector most often goes for material. Excepting the 
sections devoted to Library of Congress pressings and American Indian material, Pro- 
fessor Lumpkin’s compilation fails to distinguish among the three types. Even considering 
the apparent aim of this volume—to provide demonstration materials for teachers or to 
suggest items for pleasurable listening—the result is somewhat confusing. 

Further contributing to the confusion is the organization of the first three sections 
(I. Folksongs, Ballads, Spirituals, and Work Songs; II. Indian [American] Songs and 
Dances; III. Folk Dance Records and Albums). Not only are ballads and songs of various 
types and nationalities ‘‘organized” in one alphabet, but the entries are arranged in what 
might seem the worst possible way. Any arrangement is, of course, difficult because of 
lack of agreement on classification of folksongs and absence of standard titles; but the 
arrangement here is not even consistent within itself. The basic order is alphabetical by 
singer, with separate entries for each recording company issuing his releases, and separate 
entries for each album. Thus one entry contains five records by J. E. Mainer on Bluebird 
(item 351), and another lists two records by the same artist for King (item 352). Many 
albums, however, are listed in the same alphabet by title, a confusion relieved in part 
by cross references. Considering the problem involved, almost any other system ‘vould 
have been preferable. The main sections are immediately usable only by the expert who 
collects by artist, or by the reader who knows what album he wants and seeks only the 
name of the issuing company and release number; the only recourse for another type of 
researcher is to examine each item for the titles therein. 

The confusion is the more deplorable because the volume is an important pioneer work 
in a much-neglected area and contains extremely valuable information here compiled 
for the first time. Professor Lumpkin’s material was drawn from his own collection, from 
record catalogues, and from suggestions furnished by many other collectors (whom he 
conveniently lists at the end of the volume). Some of the other faults of the book stem from 
the compiler’s dependence on catalogues and other collectors. Items which are known to 
Professor Lumpkin only by hearsay are usually indicated, but the method detracts from 
any critical value the discography might have had. The material furnished by other 
collectors seems to have been partly conditioned by confusion on the part of contributors 
(of whom this reviewer was one) as to the aim of the volume. Thousands (to speak 
conservatively) of additional items might have been contributed had Professor Lumpkin 
indicated that his purpose was to attempt as complete a listing as possible of folksongs 
on hillbilly and race records. Nor was he willing to include only those releases reported 
to be “in print.” (And such a decision would have been difficult, as many commercial 
recordings are available for less than six months.) ‘The somewhat dubious compromise 
was to include some (relatively) few older releases immediately volunteered by collectors 
“‘to consolidate demand for some of the good records now out of print” (p. 4). Unfor- 
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tunately, the items included are not always the best, or even “good” (from Professor 
Lumpkin’s standpoint). 

Many other faults might be noted. Professor Lumpkin’s comments are often extremely 
personal and irrelevant. For example, he writes of an album by Sister Rosita Tharpe: 
“Not my idea of a proper style for sacred music’’ (item 584). And of Woody Guthrie’s 
“Jesus Christ’’: ‘To me it is sacriligious [sic]”” (item 213). In the first instance, the issue 
might be better confined to how the style represents or influences current folk styles; 
in the second, the problem is whether the ballad should be classified as ‘‘folk’’ or ‘‘fake.”’ 
The identifications of songs are at times erroneous. ‘‘Down in the Willow” (‘‘Rose 
Connoley”’) is queried as Child 4 (items 386 and 540). ‘‘The Highwayman’” is identified as 
“The Boston Burglar’’ in item 322—although correctly noted in item 456. (This error 
apparently stems from an incorrect identification in Alan Lomax’s “List of American 
Folk Songs on Commercial Records,” reprinted, with revisions, from the Report of the 
Committee of the Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music [September 3, 
1940], an important source of information not listed in Professor Lumpkin’s bibliography. 
Although at least one other error can be traced to this list [item 538], the absence of 
many of Lomax’s items indicates that the error was probably transmitted via a con- 
tributor.) Nor are singers always correctly identified. Cousin Emmy is listed as Jo May 
Carver instead of Joy May Creasy (item 108); Jeff Calhoun, Al Craver, and Vernon 
Dalhart are listed separately, although they are all pseudonyms for the same singer 
(items 72, 112, 120-26); The Vass Family is listed as the Bass family (item 38), an im- 
portant error because of the arrangement of the entries. 

The volume contains 700 entries (exclusive of the list of Library of Congress pressings) 
representing nearly 4000 recordings. It includes foreign as well as American records. 
There are indices to “English and Scottish Traditional Ballads’’ (Child items), spirituals, 
work songs, Irish songs, and Mexican and other Latin-American songs. (The last-named 
contains valuable comments by Professor Norman L. McNeil.) As a pioneer work, 
Professor Lumpkin’s effort points out the need for more information, criticism, and classi- 
fication in the field of recorded folksong. Let us hope that the ‘“‘demand is sufficient’’ not 
only to cause publication of “‘an alphabetical index to the titles of recorded folksongs” 
(which should have been supplied by proper organization), but to result in as nearly a 
complete listing and evaluation of recorded folksongs as is possible. Such a labor might 
bear as much fruit for the student of folksong as the study of the English broadsheet 
ballad. Despite errors and shortcomings, Professor Lumpkin’s work must be recognized 
as not only valuable, but the best single publication in its field. 


Western Kentucky State College, D. K. WiLGus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Treasure-Trove, Pirates’ Gold. By Gordon Cooper. (New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 188, 21 illustrations. $3.00.) 


The salamagundi title of this book is a good indication of its contents. Aimed at 
fireside diggers and armchair voyagers, it contains nothing of significance to the folklorist. 
There are, of course, frequent and loosely phrased references to tales, beliefs, myths, 
legends, traditions, and superstitions, none of which is followed up with an eye to folklore. 
Gordon Cooper, a globe trotter, has been a sleeping partner in several salvage and lost- 
treasure ventures. His eye is on the main chance, not on lore. 

Nine short chapters itemize the world’s most famous caches of wealth, from the lost 
cities and abandoned temples of the Aztecs and Incas to the mystery of the famous 
Money Pit on Oak Island, Nova Scotia. Besides the familiar business of doubloons and 
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pieces of eight and pirates, the author lays down for the dreaming pseudo-salvage. 
operator who is his reader, the treasure spots of archaeology, of the African diamond 
country, of centuries of marine disaster, and of just plain loot. Captain Teach strikes 
his fancy more than Captain Kidd, and the wreck of the Spanish ship in Tobermory Bay 
more than the legend-haunted wreck near Dunderburgh Mt. on the west shore of the 
legend-haunted Hudson (which latter, indeed, he overlooks altogether). In fact, nothing 
pleases the author quite so much as to write that treasure lies here, and here—the only 
trouble is getting it. It will surprise many to learn that the British Isles are the best 
place in the world to try for buried treasure. 

The fun of the book lies in entertaining chitchat. The story of Sir William Phipps, 
one of the most successful salvage operators of all time, is well told. Phipps really took 
£300,000 from a wrecked galleon. Yet the story of the mysterious Oak Island money pit 
is not brought up to date, for all its never-dying mystery. And it is most curious that 
“the most famous of all lost treasure’’ (Cocos Island) is not dealt with at all because the 
author describes it elsewhere! 


There are twenty-one excellent illustrations but no bibliography nor index. 


University of Buffalo, 


WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 
Buffalo, New York 


Legends and Lore of Missouri. By Earl A. Collins. With 16 photographs by Garland 
Fronabarger. (San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1951. Pp. xvi + 115. $2.50.) 


This is a slight book of cures, beliefs, two songs, and several stories. The stories may be 
grouped in the following categories: witchcraft, six; ghost, seven; tall tales, six (plus 
four which sound literary); horror, one; nursery, one; Indian-White stories, five; local 
legends, twelve; origins of sayings, six. These tales are difficult to evaluate, not so much 
because of content but because of style and background. They are not of much interest to 
the serious folklorist. Only five stories have any indication of who did the collecting; 
only three tales have an informant listed. In short, the collection is unscholarly and 
unscientific. Some of the generalizations are either misleading, unsupported, or downright 
incorrect. For example, Mr. Collins states that characters such as Br’er Rabbit and Tar 
Baby “most likely . . . had their source among the Indians.” Again: ‘“‘Texas and the 
Southwest, as well as the great Northwest were primarily settled by Missourians.” 
Even allowing for the understandable excesses of state pride, this seems an exaggeration. 
Mr. Collins gives a Missouri origin for such expressions as two bits, like sixty, and jumping 
the broomstick (for an informal or unofficial wedding). A few minutes with a dictionary of 
slang or of Americanisms would have produced citations from other sections, some from 
the seventeenth century, which would have shown a need for caution on this matter. 
Like sixty is supposed (in the book) to have had its origin from the climatic wonders of 
the year 1860; actually the expression was in use at least twenty years before this year of 
wonders. Folk etymology is always suspect, no matter how interesting; the folklorist 
must be wary of accepting such explanations. However, these etymologies are presented 
without qualification. 

Many of the tales themselves are interesting (if one does not demand authentic texts). 
The folktales are standard; one ‘‘Bally Sally Cato,’”’ a nursery tale of the scaring type, 
is new to me. It has a woman kill a giant by jumping into his nose and torturing him until 
he butts his head against the chimney. The largest single group of tales is made up of local 
legends: accounts of local happenings such as accidents, tragedies, or scary or unusual 
phenomena. While most of these are not strictly folktales, they are a concern of the folk; 
and the people probably tell more of them than they do folktales. ‘‘Legends from Another 
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Race” are purportedly tales from Indians. All, however, are the kinds of stories that White 
people tell about Indians. Three deal with ihe origin of natural phenomena; one deals with 
an eagle’s stealing an Indian baby; and one is a lover’s leap story. Whether Indians ever 
told these stories is doubtful. It is uncommon for Whites to take over and retell authentic 
tales of Indian groups. 

On page two Mr. Collins writes: ‘‘Research workers are always finding that some old 
legend or tradition has no basis of truth and then they proceed to level it to the ground 
with great relish. Debunking stories that have been handed down to us from the past is a 
wretched business. It may be scientific, but, really, what good does it do?’’ My objection 
to the book is not that the legends or traditions do not have a basis in fact. My objections 
are that the collectors and informants are not given; that there is no indication of whose 
words we are reading: those of the informant, the collector, or the editor; that the gen- 
eralizations or implications about the materials or background are sometimes dangerous 
or unsupported. 

Since excellent collecting and editing of Missouri folksongs and beliefs has been done 
by Belden, Randolph, and others, it seems unfortunate that a thorough and scholarly 
collection of Missouri tales of the English-speaking tradition has not been made so far. 

The section of sixteen photographs by Garland Fronabarger, of Missouri cabins and 
countryside, is thoroughly delightful. 





Reviews 


The University of New Mexico, ErRNEsT W. BAUGHMAN 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Fabulous Beasts. By Peter Lum. (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1951. Pp. 256, 
index, bibliography, 245 illustrations. $3.75.) 


This diverting account of a wide variety of mythical monsters, both eastern and western, 
should prove especially interesting to readers from twelve to sixteen, and helpful as 
source material to teachers of art and literature in our secondary schools. The author 
skilfully traces the history of legend and belief as found in classical literature and books 
on mythology pertaining to unicorns, dragons, sea monsters, makara, hippogriffs, nagas, 
and other such creatures, with a contrast of the symbolism of east and west. The docu- 
mented line drawings of Anne Marie Jauss, based on extensive research, show clearly 
how these symbolic concepts have provided motifs in art and architecture throughout the 
centuries. I should like to see Peter Lum attempt a comprehensive and more carefully 
documented study of fabulous fauna for the advanced student of folklore. 


Utica, Michigan Art K. JoHNSON 
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Delaware.—Pres., John A. Munroe, Univ. Del., Newark; V. P., Harold W. T. Purnell; 
Secy., Charles W. Dickens. 

French Folklore Society.—Pres., Henri Goiran, Washington; V. P., Jean Hallaure, 
New York; Mrs. Paul Cressey, Montclair, N. J.; Secy., Anna Fregosi, 452 W. 23rd St., 
N. Y.; Treas., Mrs. Jean Paul Freyss, Carmel, N. Y. The Magazine of French Folklore, Ed., 
Moritz A. Jagendorf, 150 E. 39th St., N. Y. 16. 

Green Mountain Folklore Society.—Pres., Leon W. Dean, Burlington; V. P., Beth R. 
Smith, Rutland; Secy., Carol Wheatley, 14 Patrick St., So. Burlington; Treas., Lillian 
L. Jacobs, Burlington. Green Mountain Whittlin’ s; folklore department, Vermont Quarterly. 

Hoosier.—Pres., Margaret Montgomery, Indianapolis; Secy., Hazel Hoffer, Indian- 
apolis; Treas., Warren E. Roberts, Bloomington. Midwest Folklore, Ed.-V. P., W. Edson 
Richmond, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 

Illinois—Pres., Grace Partridge Smith, Carbondale; V. P., William E. Simeone, 
Carbondale; Secy.Treas., Loraine Waters, Carbondale; Ed., Jesse W. Harris, Carbondale. 

Kentucky.—Pres., Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green; V. P., Mrs. G. B. Heer, Anchorage; 
Mrs. John R. Thomas, Lebanon; Cor. Sec., D. K. Wilgus, Western Ky. State Coll., 
Bowling Green; Treas., Tom C. Venable, Murray. 

Mexico.—Pres., Vincente T. Mendoza, 9a de Tabasco 258. Depto. 6, Mexico, D. F.; 
Secy.-Treas., Virginia Rodriguez Rivera, Mexico, D. F. Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica 
de México, Ed., V. T. Mendoza, V. R. Rivera. 

Michigan.—Pres., Stuart A. Gallacher, East Lansing; V. P., Eloise Ramsey, Detroit; 
Secy., Gladys F. Blakely, 910 Owen, Saginaw; Treas., Gertrude P. Kurath, Ann Arbor; 
Exec. Sec., Ivan Walton, 320 Lakeview Rd., Ann Arbor; Ed., Richard M. Dorson, East 
Lansing. 

New Jersey.—Pres., Dan G. Hoffman; V. P., Alden T. Cottrell, Trenton; Secy.-Treas., 
Elizabeth Boyd, Rutgers Univ. Library, New Brunswick. 

*New Mexico.—Pres., Paul Conklin, Las Cruces; V. P., Rose P. White, Portales; 
J. B. Arrington, Farmington; Secy.-Treas.-Ed., E. W. Baughman, Univ. N. Mex., Albu- 
querque. New Mexico Folklore Record. 

New York.—Pres., Frank M. Warner, New York City; V. P., Moritz A. Jagendorf, 
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“John the Bear” in the New World A. Irving Hallowell 
Still More About Robin Hood W. E. Simeone 
A Bibliographical Note on Wellerisms Archer Taylor 


REVIEWS 


Volkskunde: Quellen und Forschungen seit 1930 (Peuckert and Lauffer) 
Wayland D. Hand 
Jaarboek, Nationale Commissie voor Folklore Archer Taylor 
The Index of American Design (Christensen), Pictorial Folk Art, from New England 
to California (Ford), American Folk Decoration (Lipman) . . E. P. Richardson 
Life Is With People: The Jewish Little-Town of Eastern Europe (Zborowski and 
Herzog), A Treasury of Jewish Holidays: History, Legends, Traditions (Goldin), 
The Merry Heart: Wit and Wisdom from Jewish Folklore (Mendelsohn) 
Raphael Patai 
Song, Dance, and Customs of Peasant Poland (Benet). Barbara Lattimer Krader 
Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs (Bart6k and Lord) J. B. Rudnyékyj 
The Russian Folk Epos in Czech Literature, 1800-1900 (Harkins) . J. B. Rudnyé¢kyj 
The Tsimshian: Their Arts and Music (Garfield, Wingert, Barbeau) 
June McCormick Collins 
Folksongs on Records (Lumpkin) D. K. Wilgus 
Treasure-Trove, Pirates’ Gold (Cooper) Willard Hallam Bonner 
Legends and Lore of Missouri (Collins) Ernest W. Baughman 
Fabulous Beasts (Lum) Aili K. Johnson 





NATIONAL, STATE, AND REGIONAL FOLKLORE SOCIETIES, 1952—Con, 
New York City; Secy., Edith Cutting, Elizabethtown; Treas., Robert W. Crooks, Coopers. 


town; New York Folklore Quarterly, Ed., Harold W. Thompson, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 
*North Carolina.—Pres., Bascom L. Lunsford, Leicester; V. P., Isabelle Busbes, ~ 


Raleigh; Isaac G. Greer, Chapel Hill; Secy.-Treas., A. P. Hudson, Univ. N. C., Chapel 
Hill. 


Ohio.—Pres., Harry L. Ridenour, Berea; V. P., Claude Simpson, Columbus; Secy, 


Treas., Tristram P. Coffin, Denison Univ., Granville. 

Pennsylvania.—Pres., Henry W. Shoemaker, Harrisburg; V. P., George Korson, Lewie, 
burg; Secy., Victoria I. Smallzel, Box 232, State Museum Bldg., Harrisburg; Treas, 
Albert M. Rung, Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania German.—Pres., James F. Henninger, Allentown; Secy., Guy F. Reinert 


Boyertown; Treas., Charles F. Laros, Philadelphia. Publications of the Pennsyloania 
German Folklore Society., Ed., Preston A. Barba, Emmaus. 

South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild.—Dir.-Secy., J. Mason Brewer, Samuel Hustoa 
Coll., Austin, Tex.; Pres., Cora V. Green, Orangeburg Co.; V. P.-Treas., J. P. Burgess; 
Catherine B. Johnson, Oconee Co. 

Southeastern.—Pres., William Hugh Jansen, Univ. Ky., Lexington; V. P., George 
C. S. Adams, West Ga. Coll.; Secy.-Treas., George ten Hoor, Vanderbilt Univ. Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, Ed., Alton C. Morris, Univ. Fla., Gainesville. 

Southern California.—Pres., Gustave Arlt, Los Angeles; Secy.-Treas., Austin E. Fife, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles; Program, Dudley Gordon, Los Angeles. 

Tennessee.—Pres., Freida Johnson, Nashville; V. P., George W. Boswell, Clarksville; 
Treas., T. J. Farr, Cookeville. Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, Secy.-Ed., William J.” 
Griffin, Peabody Coll., Nashville. 


Texas.—Pres., John Lee Brooks, Dallas; V. P., C. L. Sonnichsen, El Paso; Hermes Nye, © 


Dallas; Treas., Marcelle L. Hamer, Austin; Secy.-Ed., Mody C. Boatright, Austin. 
West Virginia.—Pres., Walter Barnes, V. P., Patrick Gainer, Morgantown; Secy.- 
Archivist, Ruth Ann Musick, Fairmont State Coll., Fairmont. West Virginia Folklore. 
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